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Establish toda 
uture exchange rate 
4 of any currenc 
you choose 


“PORWARD” 


ies 


τ 


. The First International Bank now offers you 
greater flexibility in effecting FORWARD 
transactions in all major international 
currencies, From now on if you are an importer 
or exporter, you can fix today the forward rate 
of your U.S. Dollars, Deutsche Marks, Swiss 
Francs and many other foreign currencies. 
Ἰέγου wish, today’, to arrange the purchase or 
sale of foreign currency on some date in the 
future, or generally to maintain the foreign 
Currency value of your Investments, The First 
Intemational Bank can easily assist you. We 
can tell you on the spot the rate of exchange 
that will apply, for any currency, on any future 
date chosen by you (from 2 to 6 months 
ahead). Further details are available at our 
branches, 
_The execution of forward transactions is at the 
Bank's discretion and is subject to the 
provision of collateral. The Bank may 
terminate this facility at any time. 
Minimum transaction amount: $10,000.- 
ἡ . "Only on a day on which the Bank of Israel’s 
Representative Rate is published. 


I'm transferring more business to The First 
International Bank. 
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ZOA HOUSE ENGLISH FORUM Now Avaliable 


Widely successful, easy to read and 


Sunday, December 27, at 8 p.m. underatand Study Quide to Hebraw 
THE NEED FOR REFORMING THE ἘΣ ΤῊΝ ἐπε τὰ. gelicerta car 


POLITICAL SYSTEM IN ISRAEL $13). 
Planse write to P.O.B. 25269, 


Speaker: Prof. AMNON RUBINSTEIN, M.K. ‘Tal Aviv 01262, larsel. sasyeurz 


Moderator: 5. GRUPEL, Chairman ZOA House 


Limited seating. Tickets (enke & coffee inclucled) and reservations at 
the ZOA House Infor. Desk, 1 Daniel Frisch St., T.A., Tel. 03-259341/3. 
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Pope Insurance Agency 


House & Car Policies 
In ENGLISH 
Personal Service 


Call for quotation, 8 a.m.—1 p.m. i 


6 Stampfer St., Netanya, Tel. 053-335224, 334717. 


A Review of the best of Jewish 
and English literary traditions. 


pose 


Subscribe now to The ὃ : 
rola reat and ᾿ Celebrate Israel's 40th 
scover articles on 

everything from artto anniversary 

Zionism, a magazine with the commemorative 

covering the full spectrum poster, The Palestine Post 
_ of the Jewish Experience. front page of May 16th, 1948 

This issue deals with the “STATE OF ISRAEL 

following issues: IS BORN”. 

Jewish Resistance. Eric . 

Brother's profile of a Ideal for framing for your 


office, home, studio or 
fantastic as a gift. Produced 
onchrome-paper. Size 


German-Jewish resistance 
fighter: Maria Prager- 


Joachim 

69cmx 44cm. Malledin 
Anniversary of the death of relnforced tube. NIS 16.00 inc. 
Ahad Ha’am. VAT and postage and packing. 
Media: Television and the 


For alrmail abroad add 
Jews, Poetry, and Book Review, and more... 8.50. 


To: Books, The Jerusalem Posi, 
POB 81, Jerusalem 91000, 
Please send me the “State of 
Israel is Born” poster. 

lenclose acheque forthe 
appropriate amount. 


Annual Subscription Rate- ONLY NIS 26.00 (4 issues) 
POSSeconoccooonooooososoooooonesoasonseooslolS 
To Books: The Jerusalem Post, POB 81, Jerusalem 91000 


Please begin my subscription to The Jewish Quarterly. My first 
issue will be sent from Jerusalem, and following {esues will be 
sont surface mail from London. ' 


THE JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE 


SOTHEBY’S 


Founded 1744 


announces its sale of 


IMPORTANT JUDAICA 


JERUSALEM- MAY 1988 


Property for this sale will be accepted by 
Sotheby's International experts unti! January 25, 1988 


Hebraica Books and Manuscripts to be evaluated by 
Prof. Chimon Abramsky of Sotheby's London. 


Judaica Works of Art, Paintings, Drawings and Prints 
to be evaluated by 
Mr. Jay Weinstein of Sotheby's New York 


For further information and appointments please contact 
Tel, 03-228822/246897. 
Our new address: 88 Gordon $t., Tel Aviv, 63414 
Sunday-Thursday, 9:30— 17:00; Friday, θ:80 --18:00. 


Ourinternational sale catalogues are available 
for purchase and perusal. 


The 
Complete 
Vanunu 

File : 


Every word written about 
Mordechai Vanunu in The 
Jenieaiom Post is now 
available from The Jerusalem 
Post Archives. The Vanunu 
Archive Kit gives you the 
whole story, from the time it 
broke in October 1986 tothe 
Present — ideal for journalists, 
researchers, educators and the 
Public. 


The Vanunu Archive Kit now consists of 70 large photocopy pages of 
clippings, updated weekly. ᾿ 
PRICE OF THE VANUNU ARCHIVE KIT — nis 40 


Pick up your copies at The Jerusalem Post Archives, The 
Jarusalem Post Building, Yirmeyahu St., Romema Induatrial Zone, 
Jerusalem 


Tel. 02-661616 ext. 213 
Open Sunday-Thuraday 10-4. Closed Fridays. 
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T's JUST after dhok ina well- 
woochildren’s Home ΕΠ’ one of 


Unknown thousands 
of Israeli children aged 


Miva Haredi areas Same af ’ 

th. boysire finung dieir upper, between six and 14, 
ithe farve centealauttan ates live aut their child- 
child naute bossa ball One hun- h d tnt ᾿ 
dred hos. between the ages of seven 10 years in institu- 
au ΕΞ fron allover the counts live tions which are often 
“The casual visor might easily te- unaupervised igi Avs 
cerve The npresior that alls well licensed by the author- 
The Tnilding ἐν soll; the coure ities. As the Ministry 


face as spich-and- There are 
ion dhe windaws Pretures τ᾿ 
fe cut from magazines, seme 
children’s drawings amd some of 
Tora sayes line dhe walls. ‘There is 
club-reorn for the chikdrer, αἱ roumy 
synagogue, ample space to de 
homework "Froc, the bedrouns are 
eeimiped, wilh fuur and sainetimes 
More tow oun, but they are almost 
Mnnabially neat and clea for chil 
dien's reuins, and there are duvets 
on the Is aml cophrards for 
belongings. 

Dhere fs nothing fo distiiguish the 
boys, weming Aippot, wilh) payot 
tucked behind thei ears and dressed 
tothe haredi winter uniform af thick 
woollen cuadigans, checked flannel 
Mints and dark trousers, fram the 
tens of thousands of their counter: 


of Labour and Social 
Affairs this week be- 
gins to come to grips 
with the situation, 
Marcia Kretzmer lis- 
tens to some of the 
voices which have 
raised the alarm. 


Ἱ 50, an alert visitor might 
t that soinething seeins very 
much amiss, Only a couple af young 
then -- οἱ not particularly engaging 
Appearance -- are available te shep- 
herd the children through their ὄνος 
ning leisure hours and then to bed. 
A behind-the-scenes chal with a 
person wha once worked δ. this 
« ἃ privite institution support- 
ed, apart from: government sut 
dies, hy well-intentioned people in 
the U.S. and several European 
countries, revealed that even more 
is amiss. 

The vast majority of the children, 
all of whom are alleged by the direc- 
tor to be from “problem homes,” 
have not been referred by any com- 
petent authority. They, like possibly 
thousands of children in kindred in- 
stitutions — nabody has even apptox- 
imate numbers -- are “recruited™ 
from families in poor areas and de- 
velopment towns all over Israel by a 
network of haredi activists. Rarely is 
4 social worker or welfare bureau 
involved in their placement. In some 
cases, they are spirited away from 
under the very noses of the welfare 
bureaus. 

The former worker, who urged 
that his name nat be published, also 
pointed oul that anly about five per 
cent of the children were from har- 
edi homes, Even‘sa, it is pul to him, 
maybe these children are better off 
in such surroundings which appear 
to be reasonably decent and orderly, 
than left in non-functioning homes 
with parents who may abuse them. 

Tho informant insisted that this 
was not the case, Some of these 
children indeed come from very 
preblematic backgrounds but by no 
mean: all; “Many should be placed 
ina different sotting but there.is no 
committee to evaluate the children 
or their needs hai ae 

Three inadrichim (the usual trans- 
lation “counsellor” is inappropriate 
ns they rarely have any kind of train- 
ing) oversee the 100 boys here, 
somo of whom may be ns young as 
six or seven, 

“These children gel not. one 
ounce of warmth, very little undor- 
standing and no love. So what if the 
place looks reasonably clean and de- 
cent? The bedrooms are (hat. way 
because thoy are harily ever used, 
The children are not encouraged to 
go into them. Their clothes are kept: 
In 4 central store-cupboard --they 
hove hardly any personal 
belongings. 


“The children are just brought in 
and dumped there and can be sent 
away at any time at the director's 
whim, If they wet their beds all the 
time, for instance, If they are very 
seriously disturbed, they are kicked 
out. But children may be seriously 
disturbed and be withdrawn and 
quict, There ἰ5 no proper treatment 
available for them." 

The situation in this venerable in- 
stitution, which is recognized and 
licensed by the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Affairs, is only the tip of 
the iceberg of the scandal at some 
local children’s homes. Nor is the 
scandal restricted to “recruiting” of 
children by haredi homes, of which 
more later. Unknown numbers of 
children between the ages of six 
(sometimes even younger) and 14 
are living away from their familics in 
secular institutions which do not 
have the competence or manpower 
to deal with their problems, 


A HANDBOOK put out by the 
haredi activist organizntion’ Yad 
VAhim gives some clue to the 
Scope of the hnredi “recruiting” 
oporation. It lists in some detail 
all the schools and residential fa- 
cilities for boys and girls within 
the haredi sector -- frcluding a 
large proportion which are not 
recognized by the Ministry of La- 
bour and Social Affairs. In com- 
Parison, the handbook of the 
ministry, which has not been up- 
dated since 1981, does nat have a 
complete listing of resitlential fa- 
cilitics in [sraci. 

Yad l'Ahim has branches all 
over the country und a specin! 
division devoted to education 
and placement of children in har- 
edi institutions, In return for 
‘their board and kecp, activists 
scout the poorer areas and devel- 
Apmont towns looking for chil- 
dron for haredi institutions. 


to the activists leaves no doubt as 
‘to theit sincerity and zeal, al- 
though one looks in vain for any 
kind of professional guideline: 

Boys and girls are scattered all- 


Gangers of the street, to the per- 
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"The handbook's exhortation . 


over the country exposed τὸ the - 


Jerusalem, in pastoral isolation, ki- 
lometres off the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv 
highway, is ἃ boarding school hous- 
ing 120 boys and girls. It is a secular, 
privately-owned insitution, recog- 
nized and licensed by the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Affairs. The chil- 
dren who live and learn there are six 
to 15 years-old; most are from very 
unstable backgrounds and suffer 
from severe emotional and beha- 
vioural problems. The staff is inade- 
quate both in terms of numbers and 
training. 

Although this is not an institution 
for the retarded and brain-dam- 
aged, some such children have been 
referred there. In any case, their 
disabilities ate not given proper pro- 
fessional assessment and, there be- 
ing no facilities for dealing with 
them, they have basically been put 
into storage. 

Two former workers at this 


nicious influences of unbeliev- 
. ers, and these are our brothers 
and sisters.,.these captive infants 
raise their τς to us in hope.” 

Geographical proximity to the 
child's home, {t is stressed, 
should not be a criterion in plac- 
ing the child. During the holi- 
days when the child is at home, 
every efforl should be made to 
Organize activities fo keep in 
touch with the child. The appeal 
ends: “Keep aa eye on ‘your 
child,’ Prevent drop-outs!” 

The handbook bes an intro: 
ductory letter from no less than 
Agudal Yisrael sage Rabbi 
Eliezer Schach which exhorts 
Yad l'Ahim activists to redouble 
their efforts to prevent children 
who have. been brought into the 
network of haredi boarding 
Schools from dropping out. 

“Many children go back home 
before they have ‘settled down 
and the nature of homes and the 
Street is well known today, espe- 
cially as so many are not that 
religious nnd therefore we ask 
PA fig Who sees that ἃ 

child is missing, to contact the 


(to the institation)....s0 that he 


ABOUT ONE hour's journey from 


“vehicle draws up at night at one 


activist who introduced the child. ὁ ἣ; yl beter ἡρτῃ 


be identified, told The Post that 
overworked, under-qualified madri- 
chim deal with groups of up to 30, 
sometimes including minimally 
brain-damaged children. Slapping 
and other physical punishments are 
quite common. There have been 
cases of serious physical abuse. 
There is a great deal of turnover in 
the madrichim employed there and, 
45 ἃ result, the children are deprived 
of the fundamental experiences of 
forming relationships and giving and 
receiving trust and love. 

‘They very quickly latch on to 
each new person. Then, as he or she 
leaves, it is as if the madrich had 
never existed. The children simply 
go on to the next one.” 

The two workers reported that 
the children are being deprived in 
other ways, too: “Although they 
need far more attention than normal 
children, they get far less. They 


can visit his home and bring him 
back...Even a delay of one or 
two weeks may make it difficult 
to bring him back.” 

Who are the parents who 
would give up their child so easi- 
ly to strangers? In the majority 
of cases, they are poorly educat- 
ed. They may have other chil- 
dren who are in trouble with the 
police, In such a case, it does not 
take too much to persuade them 
that their son would be far better 
off “receiving a good education 
in Jerusalem so that he won't go 
the same way as his brother." 

The activists circulate in the 
neighbourhoods, knock on 
doors, hang around ¢orner 
Stores. Sometinies the families 
are known to the welfare bu- 
Feaus, sometimes not. In any 
case, they are generally needed 
only to rubber-stamp the actiy- 


-{St’s atrangements. 


Dr. Yitzbdk Kadman, w 
directs the National Counell fed 
the Child, gives a stark descrip- ~ 
tion of how: this is done: “A . 


ταῖς or Jerusalem with 20 chil- Υ 


dren of all ages from all over the 


boarding school, who asked not to 


“ministry itself is very much sub- 


-Cially from the ultra-Orthodox 
sree In the meantime, the 
it 


.f0ld to donors in America or 


don't have the therapists they need, 
for example, occupational thera- 
pists. They are deprived of educa- 
tional and cultural materials; they 
are not exposed in any way to life or 
the community outside the institu- 
tion. Imagine, children who've nev- 
er been to a museum, never seen a 
performance — never even had "μὰ 
forming or musical groups visit!" 
A number of children over the 
age of 10 lack the most basic, Grade 
1 reading, writing and arithmetic 
skills. “The inspector from the Min- 
istry of Education visits once or 
twice a year. One year she never 
tured up at all.” 
__ The two were insistent that noth- 
ing be written that could possibly 
identify them. They feared that al- 
though they were no longer em- 
ployed at the boarding school, 
knowledge of their identity could 
spell the end of their careers. 
“Let's put it like this," one said, 


country. The next day, the social 
worker at the home goes into 
action and contacts the welfare 
“bureaus concerned. 

“If the family is known to the 
welfare bureau and there is a 
problem of some kind at home, 
the welfare bureau may agree to 
Tecommend that the child be 
placed in the institution. But this 
tactic doesn't always work. The 
welfare worker — if she is worth 
her salt -- may simply refuse to go 
along with the request. 

“In such a case, the child will 
stay anyway but without the rec- 
ommendation of the social work- 
er.and without government sub- 
sidies, which will have to be 
made up from some other 
source. In the Blumenthal home 
in Jerusalem, for, instance, two- 
thirds of the children have not 
had their placement recom- 
mended by a social worker. The 


Ject to political pressures, espe- 


fe-stories of the children are 


France and. tears and pocket- 
books overflow.” 


' FRIDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1987: 


“I don’t believe anyone's going to 
blow up my home. But the inspector 
of homes from the Ministry of La- 
bour and Social Affairs is fully 
aware of the situation and yet con- 
tinues to cooperate with the princi- 
pal and still refers children there. 
Because she is deeply implicated, 
she would most certainly put every 
obstacle in my way in the future.” 


IT SHOULD BE stressed that many 
excellent institutions are doing the 
best job they can -- often under se- 
vere budgetary constraints — of car- 
ing for young children who have, for 
one reason or another, to be re- 
moved from their families. Yet the 
vast and even proliferating network 
of homes for the under-14s in Israel 
is largely no-go territory for the au- 
thorities, partly because some 
homes are unknown to them, partly 
because the supervision - even of 
those homes which are known to 
them — is patchy and ineffective. 

Who are these children? How 
many of them are there? Where are 
they? 

The answer is that nobody really 
knows. Wildly differing estimates 
are bandied about: 50,000 children 
altogether from infancy to late 
teens, 7,000 under 14s and 50,000 
over 14, 15,000-20,000 under the 
age of 14 and 73,000 altogether. The 
number of homes is likewise 
unknown, 

It is some indication of the anar- 
chy that prevails that the division of 
the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Affairs which is responsible for chil- 
dren in homes, the Service for Chil- 
dren and Youth, has lacked a direc- 
tor for the past two years. The 
Present acting head has been in the 
Job only for a few months. 

__The subsidies granted by the min- 
istry to the homes per child amount 

. to some NTS 600 a month, less than 
half the amount estimated to cover 

_ the actual cost of maintaining a child 
“in an institution. The directors of 
_the homes make up their deficits by 
Soliciting funds from charitable 
ndations and individual donors 

. abroad ~ or simply by cutting back 


: Of the costs of maintaining the child . 
_ 7 in the ratio of workers per child, in- 
educational materials or prd-° 


gommes or dental care. - ; 
! man who has done more than 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1987 


aca under 12 and the 50,000 of 13 and 
= over, he wrote: In our discussion we 


anyone else to break the silence sur- 
rounding the state of some chil- 
dren’s homes is Dr. Yitzhak Kad- 
man, a social worker and policy 
sciences expert, and executive direc- 
tor of The National Council for the 
Child, a child advocacy organization 
which inherited the mantle of the 
body established by former first lady 
Ophira Navon during the UN Inter- 
national Year of the Child in 1981. 

His report, which came out in Oc- 
tober, is based on responses fo a 
notice placed in the newspapers in- 
viling testimony from past and pre- 
sent principals, staff and pupils of 
children’s homes for the under-14s, 
with the assurance of complete 
confidentiality. 

“We were flooded with testimo- 
nies and they are still coming in,” 
relates Kadman. 

Some of the accounts revealed a 
horrifying picture of neglect, intimi- 
dation and even sexual abuse of chil- 
dren in both secular and haredi chil- 
dren’s homes. The reader gains a 
heartbreaking ea into the men- 
tal anguish and confusion of young 
children completely dependent on 
the good will of unqualified and 
sometimes vindictive personnel. 

At the same time, testimonies 
from principals and professional 
workers at well-regarded institu- 
tions reported a breakdown in com- 
munications with the ministry. They 
suffered, they said, from a chronic 
shortage of funds for the children’s 
most elementary needs, for quali- 
fied staff, for repair of dilapidated 
buildings. ‘It’s not merely neglect,” 
said one such director, “We're actu- 
ally causing the children harm.” 


“YOU WON'T FIND starving, bat- 
tered children crowded into insani- 
tary cellars in Israel, 1987," says 
Kadman. “What you will find is chil- 
dren who should never have been 
there in the first place, children with 
severe psychiatric disturbances who 
are not getting any kind of care, and 
children who should be in 2 amall- 
scale, more family-like ‘setting but 
who are being brought up en masse 
by unqualified personnel who can- 
not provide them with any love or 
jndividualized attention.” 

* Kadman’s revelations have had a 


mixed ‘reception. - Newly-embold-. 


ened professional workers or former 


= tence of boarding-school education 
‘in principle. Indeed, no other coun- 
Ἑ try in the world has as many children 
© in boarding-schools as Israel. Al- 


students continue to come forward 
with evidence. Some children’s 
homes, put on their guard, have ap- 
parently tried to improve condi- 
tions: stopping the physical punish- 
nents, keeping a closer watch an 
abusive behaviour by staff, putting 
shelves in the roums and pictures an 
the walls. 

On the other hand, seme sources 
have taken the report as an attack 
on children’s humes and boarding 
schouls in general, and hive leapt to 
their defence, yuuting the excellent 
record of army or agricultural col- 
leges, yeshiva high schools and 
youth aliya instituuions in educating 
generations of upstanding Isracli 
youth. 

This is essentially a red herring. 
for the Kadman report is not about 
these institutions at all but about 
homes for the under-14s who, for 
one reason or another, have been 
taken into care. 

Some of this confusion cven 
creeps into the study prepared for 
the National Council for the Child 
by the dean of the Schoo! of Social 
Work at the Hebrew University, 
Prof. Yona Rosenfeld. 

Referring to the 3,000 children 


dards in this situation. A pour insti- 
tution cannot be threstened with 
closure unless the ministry hus 
sumewhere else te send the chil- 
dren. A licence cannot be revoked if 
the institution never had ane in the 
first place. 

“Licences are grunted on the basis 
of vertain sanitary an fire safety 
Tequirements. There are ne provi- 
sions regarding quility of cure, 
trained stalf or amount of space per 
child. Overcrowded homes with un- 
trained staff who abuse the children 
muy very well huve a licence. Con- 
versely, well-regarded places may 
nai comply with the crileria und are 
hence without a licence. A while ago 
1 visited a children's home in Ness 
Ziona, a privately-owned institu- 
tion. The owner was nol even aware 
that he was supposed to have ἢ 
licence!" 

Up until a few weeks ago, the 
ministry was apparently unaware 
that there were institulions operat- 
ing without licences. At the begin- 
ning of 1987, in response fo ἃ parlia- 
mentary question hy MK Dedi 
Zucker (CRM), the minister said 

that all institutions operate with li- 
cences which are renewable every 
one to two years and are under the 
full supervision of the ministry. He 
added that there were a few excep- 
tions to this rule, namely institutions 
of whose existence it had become 
aware by chance, and those whose 
licence was pending as they had so 
far failed to comply with the 
regulations. 

Now the ministry is taking a dif- 
ferent tack and has revealed that 24 
homes known to them are operating, 
without a licence. There are, as the 
Yad fAhim handbook shows, many 
more that are not known to the min- 
istry. 

Supervision, as the Kadman re- 
port showed, is wholly inadequate 
to ensure quality of care or prevent 
abuses, There are 18 inspectors 
countrywide for homes for the un- 
der-14s, with a case-load of 11 
homes each. Perhaps it is not sur- 
prising that many visits consist of no 
more than a quiet.cup of coffee with 
the principal during school hours. 
The inspectors almost never visit 
homes in the evenings when the so- 
cial workers and other slaff have 
gone home and the children are left 
to thelr own devices or to madrichim 
who are hard put to control them. 

Trained staff is the largest single 
factor in ensuring quality of care but 
it is virtually non-existent. With the 
best will in the world, a young man 
who has completed army service and 
has absolutely no other form of 
training is not qualified to care for 
children away from tliir familiar 
home settings, and especially not 
children who may cry for days on 
end, wet their beds or exhibit pro- 

found emotional and behavioural 
disturbances. 

Relates Kadman, “The principal 
of a haredi children’s home told me 
that lack of proper staff was the 
weakest point of his home. He ad- 
mitted they take the ‘lo yutzlahim,' 
those not bright enough to continue 
with their yeshiva studies, and make 
madrichim of them."* 

Very occasionally, a sadist or a 
sexual deviate may slip through the 
net and it may take some time be- 
fore their activities are discovered -- 
usually because they intimidate the 
children into silence. When discov- 
ered, they are usually dismissed but 
the police are invariably not called 
in, so the offender may simply go on 
to another institution, 


do not wish to undermine the exis- 


most one-fifth of Israel's children 
are in boarding schools and we may 
say, he added, that it this is one of 
our most original creations. ἢ 

Why these numbers, which inci- 
dentally are not as high as Kadman's 
estimates, should be regarded as 
positive is not clear. Perhaps the 
staggering number of Israeli chil- 
dren living away from home should 
cause alarm instead. 

The trouble is that the Hebrew 
word “pnimia” embraces every vati- 
ant of residential facility: elite yeshi- 
va boarding schools for over-14s 
with stiff entrance requirements or 

restigious agricultural villages for 
Righ-school youth, reformatories for 
disturbed youth with criminal re- 
cords, family-style foster homes 
staffed by professionals for under 
12s who have been taken into care, 
homes for abused pre-schoolers ~ 
and more. 

According to Kadman, the num- 
ber of children and youth in every 
type of residential facility may be 
something like 73,000. About 
50,000-60,000 of these are boarding 
schools for over-14s, some of which 
are regarded as prestigious. Of this 
figure, about 18,000 are at youth 
aliya institutions whose most recent 
intake is newly-arrived Ethiopian 
youth. ᾿ 

Kadman is concerned not with the 
over-i4s but with the rest: the 
10,000, or possibly even 15,000 chil- 
dren from infants to the age of 14 
who, for a variety of reasons, are 
not at home. (Ministry estimates of 
under-14s in care amount to no 
more than 7,000.) 

In his view, the majority of these 
children are “at risk” eilher because 
of neglect and lack of professional 
care, occasionally because of abuse, 
or because they are the targets of a 
concentrated drive by haredi activ- 
ists to get as many children as possi- 
ble into a haredi setting. 


AT THE ROOT of much of what is 
wrong with the children’s homes, 
says Kadman, is lack of supervision 
and lack of trained manpower. 
There are no government children’s 
homes. There are non-profit homes 
owned by organizations as well as 
private homes run by individuals for 
profit, Sometimes, commented 
Kadman wryly, it is not a bad bysi- 
ness. Tt is difficult to ‘maintain stan- 


MOTTI WINTER, acting head of 
the Service for Children and Youth 
ai {he Ministry of Labour and Social 
Affairs, was reluctant to talk about 
what steps the ministry was consid- 
ering in light of the revelations 
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ahout the children’s homes. 


“The Kadman report was based 


on anonymous evidence.” he suid. 
“We don't have to commit ourselves 
to taking any spccifie steps although 
we ure glad it has appeared. Howev- 
cr. the ministry has appointed a 
committees headed by Dr. Ahaan 
Langerman tu examine the state of 
chiklren’s homes and we shall he 
bound to acl according τὸ its recom 
mendations.” Kadman. he_ucded, 
had drawn his allention to 12 parlic- 
ularly bacl homes and these would 
be looked into. 


Winter pointed out that the crite- 


ria far licensing are laid duwn by law 
which explains the anomalies in the 
granting of licences. 


“The B'nai B'rith Women chil- 


dren's home in Bayit Vegan, which 
is an excellent place, has not been 
cligible for a licence for 10 years. 
There is nothing we can do about 
this. 


“The main problem is that people 


are frightened to complain. Unless 
we have specific comphiints, there is 
very little we can do." 

Asked about the case brought to 
light recently of a child who was 
punished for masturbating by a 
house-mother who burned his hand, 
Winter said: “The cuse is not new, 
Kadman merely mentioned it before 
a different forum.” 

However, it emerged that the act- 
ing head was not being [00 per cent 
candid. The case was not part of the 
Kadman report but had been re- 
ferred directly to the ministry which 
appointed a committee to look into 
it. The case concems a six-year-old 
boy from a town in the south for 
whom the local welfare bureau had 
been seeking adoptive parents. 

The welfare bureau somehow lost 
track of him and he surfaced in a 
B'nai Brak children's home, Keren 
Hayeled, “recruited” by haredi ac- 
tivists. Had not an aunt heard of the 
child’s predicament and reported it 
to the authorities, the child's where- 
abouls may never have been 
discovered. 


IS THERE HOPE for the children 
in this dismal tangle? 


Already, according to Motti Win- 


ter, discussions are taking place with 
the Treasury to see if the pathetical- 
ly inadequate funding of children in 
homes can be brought up to realistic 
levels, “There is a basis for believing 
that changes will soon be made in 
the allocations per child -- perhaps 
even in the coming month.” 


Winter stressed that publicity 


would definitely spur changes in the 


state of children’s homes. “Over the 
last 15 years, we have seen that as a 
result οὗ public concern, there has 
been a far greater investment of re- 
sources in services to. the elderly. 
Unfortunately, there has been a 
concurrent shrinking of resources 
for children. We believe that things 


will change.” 


The committee to which Winter 
earlier referred will be starting its 
work this week. Its task is formida- 
bie. Its first priority will be simply to 
provide urgently-needed informa- 
tion on the sheer numbers of chil- 


dren and homes involved. 


Another committee, headed by 
Prof. Rosenfeld of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, will 
look into 12 especially problematic 
children’s homes. ‘As things stand, 
anyone - with no qualifications 
whatsoever - can open a shop with 
children as the goods,” said Rosen- 
feld. “The children are defenceless. 
They cannot make their voices 
heard. They do not have the vote, 
They are no one’s constituency. 
Granting higher allocations will not 
necessarily solve all the problems. 
What js needed is not so much cash— 


but care." 
First of twe articles. 
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(From left) For Michael Fromer, 


SOMEWHERE SOUTH of Beer- 
sheba, in a dusty army camp consist- 
ing of a dozen or so tents, ἔχοι Iris 
Kadouri, 19, from Jerusalem, the 
only woman in an armoured corps 
officers’ training unit. Iris, the pa- 
kida plugatit (company clerk) is not 
just the only woman in this su- 
premely macho environment; she is 
also the only religious person in the 
outfit. 

“was very worried at the start.” 
confesses Iris. "1 did not reulize I’d 
be the only girl among so many 
boys. But today, after four months, 
Τ feel perfectly at home." 

“She's the first religious company 
clerk we've had," says the deputy 
commander, Segen Danny. “When 
[ heard we were getting a religious 
girl, T didn't believe it; but il was 
true, and it has worked out fine.”* 

Iris started her army service as a 
soldier-teacher, living in the Negev 
development town of Netivot, and 
working as a guide for local children 
with the Society for the Protection 
of Nature in Isracl. She enjoyed the 
work which is popular with most 
wamen soldiers; but after six 
months, she felt that she was getting 
into a rut. | : 

“L wanted a challenge,” she cx- 
plains with a hull-apologetie smile. 
“] went back to the mobilization 
depot and started from scratch. | 
told them that I didn’t want to sit in 
an office, but that I'd do anything 
else that did not conflict with my 
religious principles." 


pany clerk in (he armoured corps, 
but she did not have the faintest iden 
what it involved, In fact, a com- 
actually do mucft 
more a sort of 
“house mother" ta the boys -:mak- 
ing them drinks and sandwiches 
when they're out in ihe field, dis 
ng mil, dealing with 

problems, tilking and list 
cony δι 

Trig spends most of her time at the 
base, where there are other women 
and other religious soldiers; but 
wlien the company goes out into the 
field; she'gocs with it. The officers 
εὐ hid Ni y aware of her 
: provided her 
ent and although 
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"Milka Shafat and Sarit 


She was told she would be ἃ com-' 


ἘΦ Doing their 


aver ,; 


they are always prepared for h 
spend Shabbat at pee often the 
remains voluntarily. 

“My job is to be with the bays and 
keep up their morale,” she notes, 
“Hf they have to remain over Shab- 
bat, I often feel 1 ought to be with 
them." 

The men, she says, treat her with 
consideration, Tespecting her reli- 
gious principles, They tend to watch 
their language when she is present, 
sometimes pulling themselves up af- 
ter a crude remark and saying, “Oh 
sorry, you're religious, aren't you.” 

1561 that sort of remark insulting? 
Not at all, says [ris. It is a mark of 
respect. She finds the officer candi- 
dates “of a very high standard,” and 
feels close to them. “I have ‘reall 
made some very good friends," she 
remarks. ; 

She admits that she started out 
with preconceptions; she was sure 
that the soldiers would not give her 
much of a chance to prove her worth 
— that, as n religious girl, she'd have 
to work three times ‘as hard. This 
was entirely wrong. The boys were 
νεῖν : vir, apnreciating her as soon as 
she showed that she w; i 
= as doing her 

let parents were appall 
she left the teachers’ ae Th 
accepted her service as ἢ soldier- 
teacher, Two of her sisters had done 
the same, another had done two 
years’ national service, Her brother 
is in a hesder yeshiva, and conse- 
quently will do five years of con: 
bined military service τ 


A rice and Tora 
— The family is one that 


However, when ‘she was ἢ teach- 


er, her parents were able to phone 


her. Her father, a co; 
“visited her apartm veoreven 


working in the locality.” He fol; 
much in touch, Now his © Felt very 
ing thit she was: apie the feel: 
τς en : 
“Ht took them a bit of με 
accept lt,” remarks Tris wink = to 
“Bul they see how happy 5niile. 
that I have not changed’ “"™ and 
Ticr friends, surprising) 
understanding. She wen 
tional religious school in J 
where most of the girls pk 
national service rather tf 


Krimotovsky, religion and army 


ent when-he was. 


Bre legs ΄ 
tf 7 


"” ness. Avi says he does not bélieve i 


army. When she left the teachers’ 
unit, many of them told her that she 
was crazy, that she’d definitely 
stopped being religious. She has the 
feeling that they are waiting for her 
to stumble. “I think I've surprised 
them.” 

She has not found it at all difficult 
to stick to her principles. She does 
admit to two changes in conduct: 
she wears trousers when out in the 
field, and she shakes hands with 
men. “You have to wear trousers on 
maneuvers,” she explains. “Other- 
wise I'd freeze to death.” Asa mem- 
ber of the Bnei Akiva religious 
youth movement, which is mixed, 
she had not shaken hands with male 
members. Today she does not initi- 
ate a handshake, but accepts a hand 
if it is offered. There is, of course, 
no hugging and kissing with the 
men. 

She admits that she sometimes 
feels out of things, such as when the 
boys are given a few hours of un- 
scheduled leave on a Shabbat and go 
off to Eilat, leaving her behind at 
the base; but this is a rare 
occurrence, ; 

Does she influence the soldiers to 
be more observant? Not in general, 
“she thinks. She did light Hanukka 
candles, but they might have done it 
anyway. 

‘I'm not sure we'd have lit the 
candles if Iris wasn’t here,” con- 
cedes Segen Danny. ‘You get back 
from a maneuver and you are tired; 
but Iris pushed us, and she made 
doughnuts.” He pauses. “Her latkes 
aren't so good,” he adds with a 
smile. “Come to think of it, that’s 
-our only complaint.” 

Avi, one of the officer candidates 
from Ramat Gan, has experienced 
several company clerks and says that 
Iris'is “one of the best we've had.” 
She really makes an effort, he SAYS, 


. -and this {s appreciated. “Maybe we 


watch our language a bit,” he δι 
“but it really doesn’t make any ἀξ 


that she is religious.” 
- The other day a dri 


i from an- 


he recalls, but she managed -him 
very well. "Thére was no unpleasant- 


Beneralizations, so Itis has not 
ae δὲ 


othier unit started making.fun of Iris, ᾿ 


Notall religious women opt out of their patriotic obligations: Many serve in 
the army, or perform other types of national service. In the first of two 
articles, Daniel Gavron talks to some religious women soldiers. 


changed his view of religious girls. 
However, her presence does show 
that religious girls can serve in the 
army. 


THIS IS the point made by Sgan- 
Aluf Mikki, commander of the sol- 
dier-teacher unit of the TDF, where 
many religious women soldiers find 
their place. Not all the teachers are 
religious but many are. They serve 
mainly in development towns and 
border settlements, supplementing 
manpower where the Education 
Ministry doesn’t have enough. 
They are soldiers in cvery way, 
explains the officer, undergoing ba- 
sic training, wearing uniforms, and 
subject to military discipline. They 
have exactly the same rights and 
duties as other soldiers, she notes. 
“T have seen religious girls in all 
sorts of jobs in the army,” she re- 
marks, “I am sure they can do al- 
most any task, but there is no doubt 
that our unit has provided a suitable 
environment for many of them. AS 
commanding officer, 1 have abso- 
lutely no hesitation in telling reli- 
gious parents that their girls can 
serve without any harm coming to 
them," ᾿ 
Sgan-Aluf Mikki, herself not reli- 
gious, is more than satisfied with the 
religious girls under her command. 
They perform extremely well, their 
standards are high, their motivation 
is excellent. They make a notable 
contribution to the IDF when they 
serve. When they don’t serve, the 
army and the girls are both losers. 
The IDF is aware of the special 
problems faced by religious women 
soldiers, and is more than ready to 
solve them, declares the officer. She 
has never come across a religious 
girl who could not function in the 
army. She does recall a case where it 
was thought advisable to transfer ἃ 


- woman soldier from a base to the 


(eachers' unit. That solved the prob- 


ference. It doesn't trouble us at all ᾿ ἘΠῚ τὰς πε 


ina distussion with three soldier- 


“teachers, the question of morals 


came up, and the three women I 
sisted that it.was an individual prob- 
lem, Any woman soldier who want- 


δ to stick tq her principles coul 
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Sgan-Aluf Mikki. “1 know it is one 
of the things that worry religious 
parents.” She denies hotly that the 
army provides a permissive atmo- 
sphere. On the contrary. there is 
enormous respect for religious 
woman soldiers, she says. 

Sarit Krimolovsky, a member of 
the teachers’ unit, agrees, “If a girl 
wants to ‘play around,” she can do it 
in the army," she allows, “but she 
can also do it in civilian fife - or in 
national service come to that; it de- 
pends on the girl herself.” 

Sarit, who graduated from a na- 
tional religious high schuol in Tel 
Aviv, works at the Jewish Educa- 
tional Centre in Kiryat Shmona 
which prepares educational pro- 
grammes on Judaism for nen-reli- 
gious schools and kibbutzim. She 
travels around schools in the wreit 
with a team that includes girls doing 
national service. The work is ex- 
tremely satisfying. 

Like most religious girls in the 
IDF, Sarit was a member of Bnei 
Akiva. Not all the female members 
of the religious youth movement 
join the army, but nearly all of them 
Serve in some capacity or another. It 
depends on the group: in hers, most 
«οὔ them joined the army. 

_ Sarit’s sister did two years of na- 
tional service, and her parents 
would have been happier if she had 


Company clerk fris Kadouri sticks to her religious principles. 


done the same. Why did she choose 
the army then? “I would have had to 
sign a declaration saying that my 
conscience did not permit me to 
serve in the IDF,” explains Sarit. 
“And that simply would not have 
been true. I don't know aboul other 
army units, but in this one I can live 
and function without any problems 
at all.” 

The teachers’ unit is ideal for her, 
she says, but in fact even basic train- 
ing went very well. “We were 18 
religious girls in one platoon,” she 
recalls, “and our NCOs (who were 
not religious) were delighted with 
us.” ‘They were scrupulous about 
facilitating Shabbat observance, 
kashrut and so on, she says. 

Today Sarit lives in a Kiryat 
Shmona apartment with three other 
religious woman soldiers. They have 
good relations with the non-reli- 
gious teachers but live together so 
that they can keep kushrut. 

“I have definitely changed my 
views about secular Jews,” declares 
Sarit. “We always thought that they 
were contemptuous of Judaism, 
hostile to our way of life. I have 
found this to be wrong. There is a lot 
of respect, a great desire to learn.” 

Michal Fromer of Petah Tikva 
serves as a teacher and youth leader 
in the Negev town of Ofakim. For 
her there was no question of not 


serving in the IDF. Both her parents 
were in Nahal, but she was attracted 
to the teachers’ unit. 

Ofakim, she says, is a different 
world for her. It is a social, rather 
than religious, observation. “I lived 
a sheltered life in Petah Tikva," she 
says. “But in a different way, the 
Ofakim people also live a sheltered 
life. I think it is terribly important 
for Israelis like me {o get to know 
the development towns.” 

Michal shares an apartment with 
another religious girl and two secu- 
lar teachers. There is no kashrut 
problem because the seculars are 
vegetarian. Relations are excellent. 
Again, differences are more social 
than religions; the two girls are from 
a kibbutz and a moshav. 


MILKA SHAFAT from_Jerusa- 
lem insisted on joining the IDF. She 
finished school a year early, and had 
to have ber mobilization date 
brought forward. At Midreshet 
Amalia, where she went to school, 
all the girls do some form of national 
service. 

Milka works as a youth leader and 
social organizer with leenage boys in 
a Youth Aliya boarding school near 
Hadera. At the school are Israelis 
from under-privileged homes and 
new immigrants, including Ethiopi- 
an Jews. 


“It was," admits Milka, “a great 
shock. Nothing to do with my being 
religious; 1 just did not know that 
such families existed in Israel.” She 
notes that it has taken her almost a 
year lo get used to the work. One 
year of service, she says, would be 
almost pointless in her job. If not 
the army, she says, then al least 
there should be two years of nation- 
al service. 

Milka warns against labelling peo- 
le, or putting them into categories 
ike “religious” and “secular.” 

There are more than just two 
groups, she says. 

Michal agrees. There ure miscon- 
ceptions on both sides, she feuls. 
When she did basic training, non- 
religious girls asked her why she did 
not cover her head, On the other 
hand, there ure ultra-Orthodox pea- 
ple who regard her as secular. 

When she joined the army. Mi- 
chal was happy with the teachers’ 
unit, but worried about the IDF in 
general. She now believes that the 
concern was exaggerated. She does 
not want to leave her present unit, 
but doesn't think that she would be 
worried about serving elsewhere. 

Sarit has fallen in love with Kiryat 
Shmona, and is considering living 
there eventually. OF course, she 
concedes, it may not work out. But 
she does not rule out living there, 
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“It is a wonderful town with warm 
friendly people,” she says. “It is not 
fair that it has such a bad reputation. 
It’s not justified." 

Michal has similar feelings about 
Ofakim, although she does not en- 
visage living there. She plans a ca- 
reer in art and does not think she 
would get a job in Ofakim; but she 
intends to stay in touch. 

All three girls are pleased they 
joined the army, although Sarit 
thinks that other forms of national 
service are also valid. “I don't feel 
superior to my sister, or my national 
service friends in Kiryat Shmona,” 
she says. “On the other hand, lam 
proud of the uniform.” 

Today one hears all too often 
of religious girls -- or even girls who 
only claim to be religious -- avoiding, 
national service. In addition, thau- 
sands of male yeshiva students don't 
serve. This causes considerable re- 
sentinent among large sectors of the 
population, and is a major reason 
for polarization between religious 
and secular. 

It is important to realize thal 
many religious girls from traditional 
homes do serve the nation, and 
serve it well. Milka, Iris, Sarit and 
Michal are only four. There ate 
thousands more like tham. fa 


iNext week: National Service} 
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“EVERY MEMBER of the hibbute 
Wasa, $80,000," 

vaAre the inember. aware of 
thr 
“They know the figures. hut it’s 
ef the problems af krbliatz. 
They say, let the treasurer oe farm 
Rlinager worry about il” 

“Bot hasa't it. inthienved | your 
spending habits?” 

“Ythas We're trying to ent costs, 
certainly trying act te raise the sfan- 
dard of fiving, and to keep invest- 
— down to the tainimum." 

“But aren't you inortgaging the 
future of the kdbbute?™ oe 

Ἵ woulda't say that. But I know 
we're cating up the kibbutz assets if 
we don't renew them as required, 
and T also know how ahfficult it is to 
raise money for everyday expenses, 
so Ἂς have τὸ he back." 

“Do you sleep peacefully a 
night?” ra ΤΩΙ 

“Doleep. 11 didn't sleep, would 
things get better?" 

The fist is said with a shy smile. 


---τ-σ πο πυτοτυ παν σσσνοτοικευποντι σι 


Zvi Pantanowitz 


The speaker is Ehud Shoham, farm 
marager_ of Kibbutz Ein Hahoresh 
in the Emek Hefer valley neur 
Hadera. 

The conversation contrasts sharp- 
ly with the view outside. 

Outside, 58 yeurs of settlement by 
successive gencralions of left-wing 
Ilashomer Hatzair groups in the 
lush Hefer valley have Icft their 
green, gleaming imprint: neat white 
houses in a sea of lawn, flowers and 
matuce trees, and an utmosphere of 
calm anc peace. Inside, in Ehud's 
small office, his desk covered with 
papers dealing with the farm, issues 
of survival intrude. all the time. 

Ehud Shoham, a soft-spoken, sec- 
ond-generation kibbutznik in his 
mid-4Qs, is clearly deeply perturbed 
by the situation. Ein Hahoresh hus 
470 members, 320) children, and 
some 31} young peuple still in the 
army. All told, 820 souls, and in- 
creasing. It has citrus, catton, avo- 
cado, mungoes, poultry, dairy cat- 
tle, and Pachmas. 

The last is a huge, sprawling in- 
dustrial plant, which makes stcel, 
plastic and fibre drums by the thou- 
sand. Last year it earned Ein Hahur- 
esh, and its nearby sister kibbutz 
Lehavet Hiviva (which owns 20 per 
cent of the factory) $13 million, This 
year the projectiun is for $16m -- an 
increase Οἱ 25 per cent, impressive 
by most industrial standards. 

About another $5m, is earned by 
farming. But almost half the entire 
added value produced by the kib- 
butz this year wilt go to pay the 
interest on lonns. 


HIN WATORESH, with its solid 
base, and a constant eye on develoys- 
ment, fins not escuped the strunge 
winds blowing through the fields of 
kibbutzim atong (he length of the 
tana. 

There are reports of kibbutzim 
hiring young members of other set- 
(lements who want to save money 
forn holiday abroad. One kibbutz is 
sail to be discussing overtime pay 
for members who work beyond reg: 
dar hours; und some kibbutzim are 
considering ἃ πε oa the volume of 
consumer items and services tradi- 
fionally unrestricted, such as elec, 
tricity. and gas, and even food taken 
from the central dining hall. 

Looming over all of thom is the 
growing debt, corporate ond indi- 
vidual, οἱ kibbutzim in both the 


United Kibbutz Movement, Taken, - , 


wad in the Hashomen Hatzair Kib- 
“butz, Artzi movement. In a recent 
impassioned outburst'in the north, 
one kibbuitznik said that even if he 
and his fellow members σοι τα ex- 
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The Pachmas plant produces steel, plastic and fibre drums by the thousand. (Below) In the factory. (Photos: Israel Tay) 


Pastures new 


Strange winds are blowing through the kibbutzim 
nowadays. Ein Hahoresh, for example, is making the 
jump from green fields to grey technology. 


penditure by another 10 per cent, in 
addition to the 10 per cent already 
cul in belt-tightening moves, the 
kibbutz debt will hardly be dented. 
“Lel’s pack it in," he reportedly 
said. "There's no other way out." 

At Gia Hahoresh, the winds seem 
to blow more gently, but the under- 
lying concern is there. 

“He's 100 per cent right,” says 
Ehud in a reference to the angry 
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kibbutznik in the north. “Even if 
you save 10 per cent -- and it’s hard 
to reduce living standards by so 
much - it’s still peanuts. It can’t 
influence the overall situation.” 

__ He says that the same applies to 
investments. No matter how much is 
saved there, a minimum has to be 
ἰρνϑέ τον for replacing equipment, 
both in the factory and in the farm- 
ing branches. With zero investment, 


together a package to save uiling 
kibbutzim and moshavim. But nego- 
tialions have been dragging on, and 
Ehud says no onc knows how much 
will be available, not to speak of 
how cach kibbutz movement will di- 
vide whatever money or loans are 
offered. In the long term, he feels, 
the only way out is to reduce interest 
Tates. 

When the New Economic Pro- 
gramme was introduced in 1984, 
with inflation rampant at the time, 
real interest rates on loans available 
to the kibbutzim were about 20 per 
cent. And they have to be repaid at 
that rate. Today, interest runs at 11- 
12 per cent, net of inflation. 

“Even that is too high," says 
Ehud. “In Europe it's about 5-6 per 
cent. If we could have that, we could 
reduce our financing costs by half, 
and then we could handle things.” 

He blames the government for ig- 
noring a changing situation, and 
speaks plainly about “‘political mo- 
tives." He says it's no secret that the 
Likud would like to see the kibbutz 
movement weakened, But he also 
blames Labour, pointing to the fact 
that the problem began when Peres 
was prime minister. “He failed to 
heed our warnings,” Ehud says. 

At the same time, he concedes 
that this is deliberate government 
policy, an anti-inflationary mea- 
sure aimed at deterring uncon- 
trolled borrowing. 


I PUT TO HIM the assertion that 
the kibbutz, like everyone else, has 
been fiving beyond its means for 
many years, and now the time has 
come to pay up. 

He admits that there is something 
to this, but says it's fairly marginal. 
It is true that when Yoram Aridor 
was finance minister, kibbutzim 
lived above their means. But the 
real problem remained the high in- 
terest rates. 

“After the economic programme, 
everything else was frozen. Only in- 
terest remained high,” he explains. 
“Even if we ran wild then, and spent 
an extra $300,000 a year, that's not 
what influenced everything.” 

Then why had they opted for such 
ἃ big investment in the factory? 

Ehud says thal when the new eco- 
nomic plan was introduced, Ein Ha- 
horesh thought it had enough mon- 
ey for the expanding plant, but they 
found they had overreached them- 
selves. Because of the anti-inflation- 
ary policy at the time, they could 
only get loans at very high interest 
rates -- some of it 30 per cent and 
more above inflation. 

At the moment, therefore, the 
debt is not diminishing: all they can 
manage is the interest and 
rescheduling. 


the situation would soon deteriorate 
into one of no profits, and no money 
to finance anything, 


EHUD BELIEVES that only out- 
side intervention can resolve the im- 
passe. And he says some kibbutzim 
are in a worse situation: either their 
entire debt, or part of it, must be 
wiped out. 

‘The government has been putting 


EVERY MORNING, white-haired, 
diminutive Yehezkiel Avni makes 
his way to the Pachmas plant, and 
puts in five hours of solid work at 
one of the machines making clamps 
for fibre barrels, His handshake is 
firm, rough to the touch, a remind- 
er, pethaps, of his first love, agricul- 
ture, and a testimony to his current 
Job at the factory machine. 
Had the change to industry 
changed the face of the kibbutz? 
‘Certainly not,” he says, “what 
counts is your outlook on life." 
At78, Yehezkicl no longer has to 
work, But he is only one among a 
4 Broup of veteran kibbutzniks in their 
70s and 80s who insist on doing their 
daily share. He is part of n growing 
umber of Ein Hahoresh members 
drawn to industry. Once, three- 
- Quarters of the work force was 
hired; now the ratio has been 
reversed. | 
.. Plant manager Uri Kaplan, also a 
second-generation member of Ein 
<= Hahoresh, admits that it was diffi- 
cult at. first to attract the: average 
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* debt 


kibbutznik into industry. The die- 
hards, he says, used to balk at every 
extra member pulled from farming 
into the plant, and every new ma- 
chine brought groans of: “What, an- 
other onc?” Now, it is exactly the 
opposite: the kibbutz does not want 
to stagnate. More machines mean 
more jobs, more income, and so on. 

Uni, ἃ qualified mechanical engi- 
neer.with training in business man- 
agement, explains that the change 
came about gradually, mainly by al- 
tering the attitude of man to 
machine. 

“There are basic problems of 
alienation and monotony, so we 
tried to ensure that the worker 
would not be a slave to his 
machinery.” 

Now, almost everything at Pach- 
mas is automated, so the essential 
job has become maintaining a 
smooth line and quality control. 

How does he get around the prob- 
Jem of authority and discipline inthe 
consensus-type atmosphere of a 
kibbutz? 

By persuasion, and democratic 
decision. The manager is chosen by 
the kibbutz as a whole; branch man- 
agers are chosen by the workers at 
the plant, who meet once a month to 
discuss policy. There is maximum 
decentralization, giving branch 
heads the authority and responsibil- 
ity for taking decisions. By crystal- 
fizing a permanent team, specialized 
standards have been achieved. 

After an international conference 
in the field of drum-making had 
been held in Israel two years ago, an 
American delegate wrote to 
Pachmas: 

"1 don’t think we have much to 
show you in the United States in the 
way of technical achievement. You 
have what we call in American jar- 
gon a ‘cutting edge.’ “ἢ 


THE FACTORY still employs 30 
hired workers. Uri concedes that 
hired labour remains « problem for 
Kibbutz Artzi, but says that over the 
years they have managed to reduce 
the number. Those still working, 
many of them veterans absorbed 
over 20 years age in the waves of 
mass aliya, would only be retired at 
pension time or voluntarily, he suid. 

All the hired workers I spoke to 
were happy with their jobs. They 
were appreciative of what they de- 
scribed as a benign employer, open 
to ideas and helpful in times of per- 
sonal trouble. One admitted, how- 
ever, that he could never reach a 
managerial position. He said that in 
the past, there had been talk of shar- 
ing the profits in Kibbutz Artzi fac- 
ae but nothing had ever come of 
Wages, he and his co-workers 
Pointed out, were basically good, 
veterans earning as much as NIS 
2,000 net with overtime. 

Aharon Bariga, 45, of nearby Gi- 
vat Olga, bore out the figures. With 
hard work, he could take home well 
over NIS 2,000, though this was 
partly because his taxes were low 
due to blindness, a disability he 
brought with him from his native 
Libya as a child. 

"I grew up here,” he says. “If 
there are problems, personal or pro- 
fessional, they are solved quickly. 
There were tensions, perhaps, in the 
60s, when the hired workers ate 

tely, Now that’s all over. 
:'s no difference between kib- 
butznik and hired worker.” 

In many ways, then, a model 


“plant. Profitable, efficiently run, 


with financial clout to con- 
‘tinue raising capital for develop- 
- ment, yet still incapable of resolving 
kibbutz’s basic problem of the 


a ΝΕ OFFICE, Ehud says with 


@ bitterness, “It doesn’t matter 
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how profitable a plant you have; at 
20 per cent interest you cannot 
make it repay the investment.” 

What about waste and 
economics? 

He says there are areas where the 
kibbutz is holding back, though not 
on studies. Each young menvber, af- 
ter completing army service and 
working for a year on the kibbutz, 
can go to university or college. 

“Look,” he says, “we are consid- 
ering the possibility of fitting meters 
for electricity. That alone would 
cost $30,000. We have to be certain 
that it's worthwhile.” 

He admits it could be construed as 
backing away from the old principle 
of “to each according to his needs; 
from each according to his ability”; 
but when there's waste, something 
must be done. He says other kibbut- 
zim are much more careful about 
food, but even Ein Hahoresh re- 
stricts the amounts of delicatessen 
given out from the small 
supermarket. 

On paying overtime to members, 
Ehud is absolutely adamant. 

“I'm totally opposed. The main 
attraction of work will become mon- 
ey. Today, haverim respond willing- 
ly to calls for special projects. That 
sort of thing would put an end to 
volunteering. It would be the begin- 
ning of the end.” 


THE SENTIMENT is echoed at Uri 
Kaplan's office, where he has been 
joined by other senior members of 
the factory. “The kibbutz idea 
would become bankrupt,” Uri says. 

Yitzhak Baram, also a second- 
generation member, speaks even 
more forcefully. 

“The very nature of kibbutz will 
change. And what happens then to 
those who can’t do overtime? And 
those who don't have the physical 
strength any more? They'll become 
the kibbutz poor!” 

But there is less social motivation, 
Yitzhak concedes, and procecds to 
explain why in an outpouring of 
characteristic bluntness. 

“We're a different generation,” 
he says. “My parents came for ideo- 
logical reasons. 1 was born here. I 
don't think about Karl Marx every 
morning -- if anyone does -- and I 
don’t think about building sociul- 
ism, or Zionism, or brotherly love. 
We work because this is our home, 
and here we Jive, arid this is our life, 
and that's it, So other things may 
have slipped between our fingers a 
bit. The approach now is more ma- 
terialistic. Outside, you get wages 
for work: here, not. So you can say, 
‘What for, then?’ [t’s more 
complicated.” 

Uri Kaplan, who has also done a 
stint as secretary of the kibbutz, 
looks at it from a more philosophical 

int of view. 

“Kibbutz today,” he muses, “is 8 
multi-generation society. You can’t 
please every generation with the 
same things, particularly in culture. 
I can't expect my daughter, just out 
of the army, to be touched by the 
same things that interest me, or to 
want to listen to the same music I 
like, for example. 5 

“But to survive,” Uri says, “kib- 
butz must remain a society of quali- 
ty. You'll fail if you cater to the 
lowest common denominator. Our 
parents knew why they were here, 
but they failed to pass this on to us. 
It's not enough to understand what 
kibbutz is about in your heart. The 
mind must be made aware as well.” 

There's talk of introducing a five- 
day week on some kibbutzim. 
Would he approve? ws 

Ὁ} πὶ not opposed in principle, ” 
he replies, “provided the sixth day is 
not only for hobbies and personal 
leisure, but also for time to spend 
studying how to preserve and devel- 
op kibbutz society.” - 


FIVE KIBBUTZIM, established in 
a faltering development town, could 
turn the town's sucial and economic 
situation around, claims Stanley 
Maron of Kibbutz Ma’ayan Zvi near 
Haifa. With a combined population 
of some 2,000, the communal settle- 
ments would set up surgeries, law 
offices, architectural and technical 
centres, providing services both to 
the town and the surrounding area. 

When it was important [0 settle 
the outlying areas, kibbutzim led the 
way, establishing villages in Galilee, 
the Negev and the uninhabited parts 
of the coastal plain. Later, they pro- 
vided manpower for the country’s 
political leadership and that of the 
IDF. Today the problem is how to 
disperse the population in order to 
strengthen the development towns, 
and here too the kibbutz movement 
must lead the way. 

“You can only lead by doing,” 
argues Maron. “When we carried 
out the important national tasks, we 
were looked on as leaders of Israeli 
society; now it is up to us to move 
into the urban sector, where the 
main challenge is.” 

To many people Maron's state- 
ments might seem to smack of pre- 
sumption. The kibbutz movement, 
after all, has enough problems of its 
own. Apart from the economic crisis 
in the movement, some individual 
kibbutzim are suffering from almost 
insoluble problems, many of the 
young generation are disillusioned, 
and large numbers art leaving -- 
there is even talk of closing down 
Beit Oren, a 48-year-old kibbutz on 
Mount Carmel. 

Maron is not fazed. The kibbutz 
crisis is an optical illusion, he states 
confidently. In the decade 1956 to 
1966 -- when a quarter of the Israeli 
cabinet and 22 members of the 
Knesset were kibbutz members, and 
it seemed that the kibbutzim were 
leading the country -- they were. in 

fact, going through their worst ever 
phase. There was wide-spread dis- 
satisfaction, thousands were leay- 
ing, the population was static or 
even declining. 

The decline continued through 
the following decade. although in 
the 1960s the kibbutzim made 
breakthroughs in agriculture, as 8 
result of which Israel's farming 
ranked among the.most technologi- 
cally advanced in the world. 

e last decade, with only nine 
MKs, no cabinet minister most of 
the time, and the surfacing of open 
hostility towards the movement 
from large sections of the popula- 
tion, has been a period of unparal- 
leled growth and development for 
the kibbutzim. 

In 1960 there were 77,000 mem- 
bers living in 220 kibbutzim; by the 
end of 1985, there were 126,000, 
living in 268 settlements. The 
growth comes mostly from births 
and non-kibbutznik marriage part- 
ners joining. There are still youth 
movement settlement groups join- 
ing, even if nol many stay. Te is also 
true that large numbers of kibbutz- 
born children leave; but some 59-60 
per cent remain, and quite 1 few, 
who left in the past decade, are 
coming back. ᾿ ome 

Maron concedes that the kibbut- 
zim have been guilty of bad financial 
management: in recent years, | but 
blames the general economic situa- 
tion in the country for the economic 
problems of the kibbutzim. ‘The 
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debt crisis, brought about by high 
interest rates, has nothing to do with 
the kibbutzim as such. In any case, 
industrial and agricultural devclop- 
ment has continued and, if the cur- 
rent debt crisis is overcome, the out- 
look for the future is promising. 

Maron recalls a speech by a mem- 
ber of Degania in 1923, mouming 
the death of the kibbutz movement. 
“We dreamed a wonderful dream," 
the member said. “What a shame 
that it has come to an end.” Almost 
every year sincc, says Maron with a 
smile, someone has said something 
to the same effect. - 

“Things are much better in the 
kibbutz movement than they appear 
to be,” he insists. “Bul we have to 
ect rid of our conservatism. We 
can't live on the basis of what we did 
40 years ago -- we have to meet new 
challenges.” 


MARON, 62, spent nearly two 
decades moving around the world 
before coming to settle in Israel. 
Born in New Jersey, he graduated 
from the University of Chicago and 
has 8 Ph.D. in philosophy from the 
Sorbonne.'He taught in many differ- 
ent countries, gradually moving 
from philosophy to anthropology. 

“] wanted to see how one lives 
philosophy,” he explains. “Then I 
discovered the kibbutz, a place 
where they really practice what they 
preach.” 

A bachelor, today he lives con- 
tentedly at Ma’ayan Zvi, where he 
has an adopted family. Possibly be- 
cause he became a kibbutz member 
after experiencing many other soci- 
eties, Maron exhibits none of the 
diffidence -- even apologetics -- 
characteristic of many of today’s 
kibbutzniks. He is an unabashed en- 
thusiast for the kibbutz way of life, 
which he terms “the only hope for 
the future of mankind.” 

He has just published a new 
study, The Kibbutz as a Communal 
Household (Yad Tobenkin), in 
which he argues that, although the 
market economy may continue to 
maintain itself in America, Japan 
and Europe while prosperity lasts, it 
has been a disaster socially and 
culturally. 

“Tr has produced a high standard 
of living,” concedes Maron. “As 
Jong as people can have the car and 
the video, I suppose it can continue; 
but we have destroyed our basic cul- 
tural values.” : 

He points out that families are 
breaking up, houscholds are becom- 
ing smaller and smaller. He sces it 
ending up with individuals living in 
box-like apartments, looking at tele- 
vision screens. He mentions the 
growing population of old people. 
As medical technology advances, 
the population is getting older; but 
no one is worrying about millions of 
lonely old people. 

“Whereas the capitalist market 
system has rudely shifted the basis 
of social links from human relations 
to economic relations, the kibbutz 
moves in just the opposite direc- 
tion,” he writes in his study. “Social 

formations are once again held to- 
gether by direct, face-to-face human 
relations, with the family unit play- 
ing an important role throughout 
the course of life.” 

In a kibbutz, Maron points out, 
the family unit remains strong. 
Three and four generations of fam- 
ilies live together on the same kib- 


Next stage: The communal town 


Despite appearances to the contrary, the kibbutz is a success, 
Stanley Maron tells Daniel Gavron; it must move into the urban 
environment. An opposing view appears on the next page. 


butz; most kibbutz children grow up 
in the proximity of grandparents. 
There is a wide spectrum of cultural 
activity and human interaction. 
Nearly every kibbutz has at least 


one writer, 


ainter or sculptor. 


Many kibbutzim have choirs, dance 
troupes or orchestras; the kibbutzim 
maintain 70 art gallerics and 
museums. 

Still looking at the overall picture 
of modern society, Maron notes that 
urbanization is a world-wide ten- 
dency. And, he says, it is proving 
even more disastrous in the South- 
ern hemisphere than in the north. 

In Western socicties, the move to 
towns has caused cultural disloca- 
tion and aceelerated the breakdown 
in family life; but at least economi- 
cally it has worked. For the most 


part, 


urbanization 
industrialization. 


meant 


In the Southern hemisphere, peo- 
ple are leaving the countryside, 
which can’t support them; but they 
are not being absorbed by industry. 
They drift to marginal service accu- 
pations -- if they are lucky. 

“They live in slums,” says Maron, 
“there is wide-spread poverty, un- 
employment, a huge amount of 
crime. I don't see any hope for these. 
people if present trends continue. 
Cairo could have 50 million people 
in another few decades.” 

The communal household, the 
larger social unit, is the only solu- 
tion to the world’s growing social 
problems, thinks Maron. Kibbutz- 
type units, established in the cities, 
can give people social cohesion and 
some meaning in their lives. They 
are as relevant to the Third World as 
to advanced sacicties, he insists. 

Communal households are also 
cheaper, he notes. In the early days 
of setticment in Palestine, the kib- 
butzim were by far the cheapest 

units to set up. Economically too, 
communes make sense, he stresses. 


TURNING TO Israel, Maron sees 
immediate and practical tasks for 
the kibbutz movement in the urban 
sector, Not that he is starry-eyed 
about the kibbutz reality. The kib- 
butz movement, stales Maron, is a 
prisoner of 
conservatism. 
“Before building a house you 
need an architect; but once it is built 
the architect's function is over. It is 


absurd that after almost cight de- . 


its 


ideological 


cades we are still obsessed with ide- 
ology, still discussing what the kib- 
butz should be. It is here, it exists, 
we should be seeking to adapt it, to 
improve it, to make it more satisfy- 
ing for its members.” 

The older kibbutzim have an av- 
erage population of 700 and they are 
still growing; but no one is consider- 
ing how large they should be. Maron 
suppests that the optimal size should 
probably be the number that can sit 
down together for the Friday night 
Shabbat meal. 

The splits in the kibbutz move- 
ment of the 1950s are gericrally re- 
garded to have been disasters; but 
Maron (while deploring the absurdi- 
ty of splitting a kibbutz for political 
reasons) sees a silver lining cven in 
that cloud. 

“We have seen that some of the 
kibbutzim which split, flourished as 
separate units, while maintaining 8 
measure of economic cooperation,” 
he says.,“"Maybe the time has come 

(Continued on page 10) 
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(Cuatinied frome pase "}} 


Ἡ Βα ΡΠ ΖιΠὶ te splint νει Ὁ ΠΣ far 
Καὶ teasers δ 

A hatpe Αἰδθμα, could split inte 
yeror Chree unity, cach wath its own 
xii dramework and communal 
imug-hall It thy were done by 
nerahion, might provide the nec- 
ssaTy social distance between old 
ad young, While sul ensuring rea 
analy proaimity. 

On the other hand, the econumic 
ints shold retain large. A “re- 
tonal kibbute® could maintain a 
infied eenaomy -- ene farm, ratio 
vahzed industries and ἃ single work- 
ANU, he suggests. 

Maron stresses repeatedly that he 
lors not know exaely whet for 
he developiuent should take. ‘The 
cibtits, te says, is a tiving onan: 
stn, ind must be allowed τὸ develop 
iely. There are ow blueprints; but 
hat docs pot imenn there can be na 
hinking. 

Maron faults the kibbutzim: far 


then deolegwal culty in the past, 
which caned them untuld damage. 
The ital emphieas on total equal 
ty sMeluticd development, he be- 
ficves “People are not exactly 
uqual, he saya, “and allowances 
ἡμεῖς tebe πεῖς dar uidividu: a 

ft was alse a mistake teisolate the 
kibbulz sclols. He does uot think 
fhe few eaperimenty in regional 
schools in which the kibbutz move- 
ment has participated are sufficient. 
The kibbutzim should have estub- 
fished lots uf schuals all over the 
country, open to all. 

ΠῚ afsa nnderstands the resent- 
ment towards the hibbutzim in the 
development towns. "We were not 
only employers, we were bad em- 
ployers,” he states frankly. “We saw 
the development towns as pools of 
el (nttour, We were not true τὸ 
antrselves and our principles. When 
we did initiate: political ity in 
the towns, we worked with the ‘ha- 
vida’ to preserve the atutus que, Hf 
only we had gone in with a vibrant 


sauna rnessage. things would Inok 
very different today.” : 

Despite the resentinent in the 
development towns, that is where 
Maran would like to see the kibbutz 
movement directing its efforts in the 
future, Many development towns 
are in crisis, with the best young 
peaple leaving. There have even 
been suggestions for closing some of 
them dawn; but Maron feels far 
butter option is establishing kibbut- 
zim there. 

“Let's take Kiryat Shmona as an 
cxumple,” he suggests. “We would 
establish five large kibbutzim there. 
We won't employ the local citizens, 
bur we'll offer them services: a den- 
tal surgery, a law office, a school, an 
engineering firm." 

One of the problems suffered by 
modern industries in outlying 
towns, notes Maron, is having to run 
to Tel Aviv for services when some- 
thing yoes wrong. Maron suggests 
thats kibbutz could set up a sophis- 
tivated service stutian for high-tech 


industries. . 

51 have nu idea how it would 
work out," admits Maron. “Maybe 
development would only be gradu- 
al; but possibly in an urban environ- 
ment kibbutzim would grow faster 
than ever before.” 

It is impossible to say what pro- 
portion of a development town in 
which kibbutzim are established will 
consist of kibbutz members. It may 
be only 2 per cent. On the other 
hand, the presence of the kibbutz- 
niks might encourage local citizens 
to set up cooperative and communal 
ventures of their awn. 

Maron thinks that the kibbutz 
movement will itself benefit from 
establishing urban kibbutzim, Many 
of those who leave today in search 
of an urban environment, or who 
want to work in professions not 
needed by their kibbutz, might find 
their place in the new communes. 


TODAY IT has become more fash- 
ionable than ever to predict the de- 


mise of the kibbutz movement. Peo- 
ple nole the economic crisis in the 
kibbutzim and point out (with a cer- 
tain amount of gice) that some kib- 
butzim speculated in bank shares 
and on the grey market. Others teil 
stories of kibbutz members they 
know with private bank accounts, or 
speak about thc phenomenon of 
rosh katan, the purported reluc- 
tance of kibbutz children to volun- 
teer to be IDF officers. 

No doubt many -- perhaps a ma- 
jority -- of the 126,000 kibbutzniks 
in Israe] today are as cynical and 
self-seeking as the rest of us; but at 
least they are attempting to live ethi- 
cally -- even if they do not always 
succeed, 

Anyone who feels that human af- 
fairs can be better ordered than they 
are at present, and who believes that 
cooperation and mutual help are at 
least as valid as competition and 
gambling, must take encouragement 
from the words of Stanley Maron, 
and wish him well. Ό 


TH: ORBAN kibbutz is not 0 new 
dea. Asan ideal, it flourished in the 
1920s and 1990s. 1 fauled in prac- 
ace, however, apparently because 
af the lack of an economic base 
commen to all the members, 

With most thumbers af those early 
gohan kibbutzim working in the sure 
uuncing community, the elements 
af couperation in’ the communal 
wuschold failed to provide the ce- 
nent necessary to hold the fabric of 
sibbutz socicty together, The must 
serious attempt in this direction, the 
urban kibbutz of Efi), bequeathed 
ts nime to the hame of the United 
Kibbutz Movement “think tank," 
Yad Tabenkin, in which Stanley 
Maron plays a leading rale. 

To correct the fault of these eurli- 
er experiments, Maron proposes 
that his renewed urban kibbutz 
would have its own economic enter- 
prises. These might hold the kibbutz 
together but what about its interac- 
tion with its urban surroundings? 

“We won't employ the local citi- 
zens,” he declares, “but we'll offer 
them services: n dental surgery, 
law office, a school, an engincering 
firm," 

He suggests Kiryat Shmona us an 
example of a development town 
where the experiment is worth mak- 
ing. The example is, perhaps, unfor- 
tunate. It was a rumour of a pro- 
posed kibbutz marketing venture in 
Kiryat Shmona only a few months 
ago that provided the excuse for ἢ 
local paper to charge that the kib- 
bolvim were a greater threat than 
the terrorists, 

There are other oxainples, haw- 
ever, of kibbutz services in develop- 
ment tawns, which con't invalye 
fusning local resentment ar shifting 
kibbutz population inte urban sites, 
Kibbutz luwyer-smembers of De- 
ganya Alef and Ginossar, for in- 
stance, have opened a law office in 
θυ, catering without distinc: 
tion to both ὦ kibbutz, and non-kib- 
butz clientele. The Jordan Valley 
Regional College at Tzemah has 
more non-kibbutz than kibbutz 

: students, : 3 

With distunces Insignificant, be- 
tween {[sruel's development towns 
and their kibbutz hinterland, traffic 
etn move readily in both directions, 
without actual kibbutz settlement in 
the city, The barriers are social, nat 
physical. 


THESE BARRIERS do no one any | 


good, certainly not the kibbutz. 
Why should anyone have to leave 
his kibbutz in search of an urban 
‘environment or work in professions 
not needed in his kibbutz -- Maron's 
suggested candidates for the urban 
communes -- jf the opportinities are 
830 readily at hand? : 
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One ronson is the antiquated kib- 
butz. perception, now fading, that 


defines work solcly in terms of the, 
traditional kibbutz productive and. 


service activities, Another, still 
ait is the 
social effect of the presence of ment- 
bers whose. professional mobility 
takes them beyond (he.perimeter of 
the, kibbutz. pas Te ah ας 


irportedly divisive . 


Urban is not the answer 


Allan £. Shapiro 


"The presuuned primacy of the pe- 
tenniall a τ 
working hands in the kibbutz econa- 


niy and.internal services provides an 
additional rationale. 3. 
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y insatiable * demand: for”: 


ssrael Talby) 


Kibbutz barriers to mobility, 
Where still operative, estrange not 
only the kibbutz-reared; with stro 
family, emotional and ideolgical 
tes to the community of tHeir birth, 
. Whose aptitudes and inclinations do 
fA gl to. sarc of the 

utz economy. Immigrant pro- 
fesslonals find their possibilities for 
absorption ‘in the kibbutz, the first 


choice of many, severely restricted. 
The Zionist role of the kibbutz in 
the absorption of newcomers, many 
highly mativated by kibbutz ideals, 
suffers accordingly. 

So do the rank-and-file kibbutz 
members, If there is one common 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction in to- 
day's kibbutz community, whether 
prosperous or suffering in the cur- 
Tent economic crisis, it can best be 
summed up in the word 
claustrophobia. 

The amount of emotional energy 
that goes into the search for oppor- 
tunities for extended roving over- 
seas on the part of the young, or the 
prescription of a leave of absence 
for almost any severe dissatisfaction 
or disappointment, is evidence of a 
basic feeling of confinement. 


SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS with- 
in the kibbutz also suffer. Solidarity, 
paradoxically perhaps, appears to 
interfere with intimacy. 

The Hebrew University gestalt 
psychologist, Amia Lieblich, in her 
Kibbutz Makom, quotes Joan, an 
American who has been in the kib- 
butz for six years: 

“The only thing 1 really miss of 
the life 1 might have had in the 
States is friendship. It’s a weird 
thing about the kibbutz -- something 
I have only discovered gradually -- 
that kibbutz members don’t develop 
intimate relationships among 
themselves.” 

Noam, aged 41, the kibbutz secre- 
tary, confirms that “deep friend- 
ships among people within the kib- 
butz are rare... 1 have many 
superficial frienships here, but my 
intimate friends are outside the kib- 
butz, and it’s the same for others... I 
miss friendship.” 

Maron reporis accurately on the 
close family relationships and the 
supportive, integrative role of the 
multi-generational family within the 
kibbutz. But for newcomers without 
family ties within the kibbutz. lone- 
liness, so contrary to the conven- 
fional expectations of those choos- 
ing a communal form of life, is ἃ 

* possibility. ᾿ 

Despite a phenomenal growth in 
the last decade, outstripping that of 
the country as a whole, the kibbutz 
is today in the throes of a serious 
crisis, with desertions at a significant 
level. ὃ 
. The crisis is not solely, or cven 

. primarily, economic. It demands 4 
probing re-examination of kibbutz 
society. To prosper and grow, the 

~ kibbutz ‘must realize that its true 
boundaries today are in the realm of 

"values, The fence around the kib- 
butz perimeter has become -largely 

-' -disfunctional. Moving it into Kiryat 


Shmona js not the answer. 
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THE BEST OF LIFE 
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Reg. Price: NIS 16.20 
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{ 


“ἬΠΙΜΕ US nowhere ΕΒ παρ." 
wrote Werfel μὲ 1.2] τὰν παν future 
wate Alma Mahler, ‘ne city, ne 


counts ie age 7 Tip sone of 41.- 
Placement was onmething be shared 
Suthoother Geran hesid writers 
Ton Pragoe after the callapasof the 
Addie Hungarian Eenpore Untike 
lus frie Jrape Katka. however, 


tothe tiumph oot Naga which 
forced himointe este Gung ins 
final years in the United States he 
wis able te proclaim (in a radio 
ΠΝ ΠΕ Amerncan.” But 
fois doobifal whether he ever re- 
solved his crisis of identity, partion 
larly The tension between dns Jewish 
origins and the hie of the Catholic 
(hunch, 

This new δι 


sho speak for then 
reely un unpablished 
ies, ἘΠῚ 


guitics inherent in Werfel's literary 
career. Amt ia italicized interludes 
at the cml of cach chapter, he in- 
colpurales imcedulal material ree 
corded during interviews with peo- 
ple who knew the Werlels well. ‘The 
skull with which Jungk interweaves 
political events with the tensions and 
i ties of Werfel's emational 
aikes this an exemplary biogra- 
phy which deserves ta find an En- 
plish translator. 

Werlel’s Der Welifreund (1911) a 
Whitmanesque celebration of the 
brotherhood of man, made his repu- 
tution as the icading poet of the 
Expressionist generation. All too 
saon these idealistic aspirations were 
overtaken by the First World War, 
from which he emerged with strong 
sociulist sympathies. In republican 
Austria during the 1920s he 
embarked on u new phase in his 
carcer, distancing himself from his 
earlicr Expressionist and socialist 
ideals and expressing 1 growing 
affinity with the Catholic Church. 
This led him during the 1930s to 
become an outspeken supporter of 
the authoritarian regimes of Dollfuss 
and Sehuschnige. 

The ambiguity of his position is 
evident from his response in 1933 to 
Hitler's selzure of power, While left- 


SOME CHILDREN'S books are so 
educational you could plotz. Take 
Tihoket-Pinoke! which you might 
translate Cutesie-Wootsie, It begins 
with un cprmest uddress to “Dear 
Parents” egpfaining that there is 
such a thing as sibling rivalry, and 
that this gurish yellow book is meant 
to let the kid know that it's okay to 
have mixed amotions about the new 
arrival. Dudu Dotun'’s book does 
more or less the same thing, but with 
delightful good humour and sweet 
illustrations, Instead of heavy- 
hunded (rentinent of situntion after 
situation with-loss imagination than 
the averngé Girent cok! muster on 
his own, we have a bunch of ideas of 
whit an older brother can do with his 
buby brother. (instead of mayhem). 
Mostly the. suggestions are realistic 
(“You cold give him your old 
toys”) und ἔοι ‘are helpful (“You 
could cull for help when a bad smell 
comes out of his dinper"). 


WHILE WE'RE on that: subject, 
let's tuke a feok at Bund Dubonl 
(translated .fcam English, Koko 
Bear's New. Potty), 4 story book 
designed τ ‘oecontpuny your child 
through toilet (raining, This emplin- 
tically edigational book is more 
attractive hgh Tinoket- Pinoket, and 
probably ajofe useful. Along with 


PAGE TWERYE 


Man from nowhere 


FRANZ WE “ine Lebenage- 
schiehte by Peter Stephan Jungk- 
prankiety 8. Fischer. 453 pp. DM 
ἐκ. 


Edward Timms 


wing authors like Meinrich Mann 
were being expelled from the Prus- 
sian Academy for Literature, Werfel 
signed a declaration of loyalty to the 
new regime. And even after sume of 
his works had been destroyed in the 
Nazl book-burnings of May 1933, he 
still hoped to make his peace with 
the authorities. Describing himself as 
a“member of the German minority 
in Czechoslovakia,” he applied in 
December 1933 for admission to the 
Nazified Writers’ Association. The 
irony is that at this date an Austrian 
publisher had just brought out his 
novel The Forty Days of Musa Dagh. 
which describes the persecution of 
the Armenians during the final years 
of the Ottoman Empire. The parallel 
with the persecution of the Jews was 
so obvious that this novel too was 
promptly banned by the Nazis. In 
the United States, however, it be- 


came a bestseller and made Werfel's 
reputation as a leading opponent of 
fascism. 


AFTER THE German occupation 
of Austria in 1938, Werfel and his 
wife found refuge in the south of 
France. Their desperate plight after 
the defent of France forms a moving 
episode in this biography. Werfel 
was high on the list of authors 
wanted by the Nazis. Anxious 
months were spent cluding the Vichy 
authorities while awaiting the visas 
that would enabie them to escape 
through Spain to the United States. 
Despite the intervention of Ameri- 
can relief organizations, Werfel and 
his wife were finally compelled to 
cross the mountainous border into 
Spain illegally on foot, with a group 
of other refugees (including Hein- 
rich Mann). Αἱ the nadir of his 
fortunes Werfel had spent five weeks 
at Lourdes, where he vowed to write 
a novel about the saintly Bernadette 
Soubirous, should he miraculously 
succeed in escaping. During his 
years in the United States it was this 
novel, The Song of Bernadette, 
which won him his greatest success 


Books for children 


TINOKET-PINOKET by Pessia 
Dolinsky, illustrated by Bracha 
Eihasid. Tel Aviv, Eke. 


ANIL VEAHI MAKATAN (Mo and 
My Litile Brother) by Dudu Dotan, 


illustrated by Yiftah Alon. Jeru- 
salom, Keter, 


BONI DUBONI YOTSE MENANI- 
TULIM (Boni Bear Stops Wenring 
Dae) Ὗ με Lansky, {Π05- 
τς lane , Ti i 
Ruthistki we Tet Avis 


SIPPUR AL TIYUL SHEL ARNAV 
VEHATUL (Rabhil and Cat Take a 


Jeffrey M. Green. 


Avner 
Hameuchad. 27 pp. 


GAN-YARAK MIPLASTELINA 


Walk) by Mirik Shnir, illustrated by 
az. Tel Aviv, Hakibbutz 


(Funny Vegetables) by Dror Green, 


illustrated by Roni Oren. Jerusalem, 
Keter. 


LAMA HAPARA LO AMRA MU? 
(Why Didn’t the Cow Moo?) by Han- 
na Horan, illustrated by Bracha 
Feldman, - 

ANAK HA‘ADAMA (Tho Earth 
Glant) by Haya Shenhay, illustrated 


by Yoni Bon-Shalom. Tel Aviv, 
Schocken. ae 


the big print, ‘which is mennt to be 
read oul toud to the kid, there is 
small print on every page, micant to 
be read by tho parent, giving tips 
such as: You hove to praise the 
child for every successful effort on 
the poly or toilet during the first 
part of training.” ‘ 

The author, ‘Vicky Lunsky, ex- 
plains at (he beginning of:the book: 
“During moments of: frustration 
wilh your child ‘amd his, progress, 


THE 


rrsaereen 


please remember that the process of 
toilet training ἰ5 a. learning process 
and ΠΟΙ a test of obedience of disci- 
pline which must be passed by a 
certain date.” 


1 was glad to get away from toilet: 
training and sibling tivalry to the 
ἬΜΗΝ world of. talking animals. 

irik ‘Shnir's entertaining little tale 


of friendship and gastronornic toter- 


ance of ἢ rabbit and a cat delighted 
my four-year-old laughter, “who 
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and made him a wealthy man. His 
final years, huwever, were oversha- 
dowed not only by ill health, but also 
by allegations that in making such 
concessions ta Catholic sentiment he 
had hetrayed his heritage as a Jew. 


THE IRONY of Werfel’s situation 
was intensified by the fact that he 
was (us he ruefully acknowledged) 
“nuarried Iv an anti-Semile.”” When 
Alma was first introduced to him in 
1917, she described him in her diary 
usa “fat, bow-legged Jew.” In Wer- 
fel, however, she found man more 
pliant thaa her earlier partners — the 
composer Mahler, the painter 
Kokoschka and the architect Walter 
Gropius. Here was a writer of talent 
whose career could be moulded in 
accordance with her own ambitions. 
Werfel soon became emotionally de- 
pendent on her, even though he was 
already virtually betrothed to a 
young woman in Prague and she was 
still married to Gropius, And after a 
series of emotional traumas, they 
became man and wife. 

Removing Werfel from the influ- 
ence of his disreputable coffee- 
house companions, Alma set him to 
work in the solitude of her villa on a 
series of major projects. She certain- 
ly deserves some credit for the way 
this gifted dilettante developed into 
a disciplined professional. But there 
was an ideological price to be paid. 
Under Alma’s influence he repudi- 
ated the ideals of his youth with a 
vehemence which seemed to Kafka 
like the betrayal of a mission. And 
when her salon developed into a 
rallying-place for reactionary cler- 
icalism, with Schuschnigg a regular 
visitor, Werfel’s position became 
even more equivocal. Intolerable 
tensions arose when Alma, who 
made no secret of her anti-Semitism, 
began to defend Franco and Hitler. 
Even in American exile she still 
provoked him into paroxysms of 
tage by arguing that reports about 
Nazi concentration camps were 
mere propaganda. 

Werfel would have been less 
vulnerable to these insinuations if he 
had had a more stable sense of his 
own identity. But ever since child- 
hood, when his parents had en- 
trusted him to the care of a Catholic 
nanny, he had vacillated between 
Christian and Jewish allegiances. 
His great ambition as a writer was to 
demonstrate that the two traditions 
‘could be reconciled (in one of his 


could understand that cats don’t like 
carrots and rabbits don’t like cream. 
Avner Katz’s watercolours are lively 
and graceful, neither slick and com- 
mercial nor condescending. 


ANOTHER BOOK my daughter 
especially liked was Funny Veget- 
ables, because of Roni Oren's 
humorous illustrations. Oren has be- 
come quite well known recently be- 
cause of his plasticene animations in 
movies such as The Animated 
Hoetee Here we have stills, 
perhaps from an animated film, of 
goony-looking vegetables in amus- 
ing poses. Oren uses the bright col- 
ours and three-dimensionality of his 
medium with virtuosity and wit. His 
art deserves better than the ‘unip- 
teresting and uninemorable non- 
sense verse accompanying it. 
Funny Vegetables is; perhaps, 
4 far cry from the Zionist return to 
the earth, but Why Didn't the Cow 
Moo? takes us right to the kibbutz, 
ving us a lesson in the care and 
leeding of cows. Like the child in the 
old Jewish joke, who never talked 
until he said, “The soup’s too salty,” 
the cows in this book don't say moo 
because everything's betn fine up to 
‘now. Unfortunately; ‘I'am not sure 
the author got the jok «My daughter | 
id patiently to 


plays we encounter St. Francis of 
Assisi riding on a tandem with Aha- 
suerus, the Wandering Jew). This 
resulted in equivocations which be- 
came lamentably obvious when he 
was challenged by more radical 
thinkers like Martin Buber and Sig- 
mund Freud, Even more embuarras- 
sing problems arose when he was 
commissioned by an American 
theatre manager in 1934 to write a 
spectacular biblical drama about the 
destiny of the Jews. In the first 
version of the play a Christ-like 
figure appears to console the Jews 
for the destruction of the Temple. 
When it was explained to Werfel that 
this ending would jeopardize the 
success of the play with the New 
York Jewish community, he revised 
the final scene to eliminate the 
Christian implications, 

This lack of integrity clearly 
undermines Werfel's achievement. 
On his arrival as a refugee in New 
York in 1940 he found memorable 
words to describe the war against 
Nazi Germany as a “war of religion" 
in which “all democratic forces must 
unite to save Jewry” and thereby 
prevent a regression into barbarism. 
But in Hollywood in 1942 we find 
him arguing that Catholicism is the 
only spiritual force of any  signifi- 
cance. The Jews should realize that 
they are destined to become ‘‘a peo- 
ple as superfluous as the Poles or the 
Bulgarians." Such contradictions 
are recorded by Jungk without com- 
ment, although he does note that by 
1942 sales of The Song of Bernadette 
were approaching half a million. 

Werfel emerges from this admir- 
able biography as an incongruous 
figure — a writer gifted with brilliant 
insights who lacked the overall con- 
trol to sustain them. The clearest 
summing-up is offered by the critic 
Hans Mayer, whose memories of 
Werfel (recorded by Jungk) date 
back to the 1920s: “He could be a 
Marxist, he could be an anarchist or 
conservative, he could be a Catholic 
— everything was interchangeable, it 
depended on the impulse, the idea, 
the emotion of the moment.” This 
Judgment may seem harsh, but it 
helps to explain why Werfel’s career 
remains significant even though his 
work is dated. For his writings pro- 
vide a sounding-board which reson- 
ates with the conflicts and confusions 
ofhis age. a 
(This review first appeared in ‘The 
Times Literary Supplement”) 


this book and looked carefully at the 
illustrations, but they're not going to 
pick it out and ask to hear it again. 

Strangely, unlike Roni Oren, who 
makes ears of corn mug like the 
Marx Brothers, Bracha Feldman’s 
figures are rendered very realistical- 
ly but they have no features to theit 
faces. I have read that even infants 
respond to human features, even 
very stylized line drawings of faces, 
so it seems odd that this children’s 
book should lack the thing that chil- 
dren look for first. 

The Earth Giant is also a farm 
book, but far more poetic than the 
‘one about cows. Haya Shenhav cre- 

‘ates ἃ myth, a giant who awakens 
every winter to makes the plants and 
flowers grow. The book gives the 
landscape human features and 
brings the child close to it. I tried It 
out on my insatiable four-year-old, 
and it was a bit over her head the first 
time around, though the illustrations 
caught her eye and helped her grasp 
the story. 

«τ Lenjoyed reading it outloud, and! 

‘suppose she might get it after ἃ 
couple of more tries. My eight-yea!- 

: old boy reported that he thought It 
was for younger children. So if you 
have a five, six, or seven-year-ol 

. child with a vivid imagination, one 


‘himthisbook."... 
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{ WELCOME the opportunity to 
review this non-book, a milestone on 
my steady march towards the pinna- 
cle of non-lit-crit, reviewing a box of 
Ry editor (long may he reign) 
could not have picked a better man 
for the job and, if you can bear to 
bear with me, I shall explain why. 

Sometime in 1946 a grateful Fleet 
Air Arm returned the heliday-camp 
at Pwllheli (pronounced Pugh-welli) 
in North Wales to its owners, Billy 
Butlin. During its war-time stint as a 
flight training school, a runway had 
been added to the existing holiday- 
camp facilities such as pubs, dance 
and bingo halls, a variety theatre, 
kiddie’s playgrounds and swimming 

Mr. Butlin, as usual nol short 

on innovation, decided to invite the 
dlitist memebrs of the Royal Aero 
Club to mix with his knees-up- 
mother-Brown clientele for a 
slumming-by-air weekend. 

Some 20 aircraft turned up for the 
occasion, including mine. 


1 ENJOYED myself tremendously. 
Mary, one of a team of pace-makers 
- the so-called Redcoats -- contri- 
buted a great deal by providing ani- 
mated comforts of the nocturnal 
variety. 

A lively woman, generous in the 
distribution of her charms, she con- 
fided to me that on an carlier ovca- 
sion she had shared the self-same 
bed with the comedian Vic Oliver 
who had topped the Butlin varicty- 
bill that week. Now, itis not plensant 
for a lover to be acquainted of the 
names of those who had previously 
held the post, especially when Mr. 
Oliver's catchphrase was "I'm col- 
ossall” but the fact that Vic Oliver 
was married to Winston Churchill's 
daughter Sarah somehow soothed 
my dented ego, and the thought that 
while Mr. Churchill was saving the 
British Empire his son-in-law had 
recently been heading the bill at the 
Hackney Empire added lustre τὸ the 
occasion, 

Good Old Winnie was one of my 
heroes and the relationship diclosed 
by Mary's indiscretion, be it ever so 
Oblique, connected me directly to 
the seats of power. Mary's added 
assurance that Mr. Oliver wus any- 
thing but colossal did much to res- 


PICK OF PUNCH is basically the 
adult equivalent of children’s 
Christmas comic annuals. All the 
regulars make un appearance in the 
bumper edition and, with a bit of 
luck, one's favourite writer gets wo 
Stories instead of the measly weekly 
one. 

Indeed Robert Buckman’s “Doc 
Brief appears three times but then 
Hunter Davies's “Father's Day.” 
which week after week recounts the 
tribulations of living in Hampstead 
and the effect this has on the chil- 
dren, is only given one page. 15 Alun 
paren, jealous of “good old 


Not that he need be. Coren (who 
has just resigned the editorship), 
Opens this volume with one of the 
best pieces he has ever written, 
Ronald Reagan's diary of the White 
House discussions on the arms sales 
fo Iran. 

“Dear Diary, 

Today was ἃ reat hard day. 

It started off where | ate a little 
house: { did not know 1 had ate a 
little house until { found a little elf 
“On my spoon. First off, 1 though it 
Was ἃ roach, but when I looked on 

the back of the pack it said this was 
my lucky day because each Grape 
- Nuts pack contained u little house, 
. and what you did was you put the 


ἢ Με elf-in the little house and then 


” You would have a little house with a 
__ ttle elf in and you could add it to 
"Your collection. When 1 found: the 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 25; 1987 


Edith Somerville (b.1858} was a talented artist, a keen hunter and an 


early feminist. Her cousin Viol 


fet Martin (δ. 1862) had a prodigious 


memory, an ear for speech and dialect and profound political insight. 


Together, 
“The Real Charlotte ἱ 
ΚΜ." an enduring comic masterpiece. 


biography, “Somerville and Ross: the World of the R.M." (Penguin, 


£7.95), 


ground, “‘an epht 


as Somerville and Ross, their literary styles fused to create 
"and the witty stories that have made “The trish 


In her superbly-illustrated 


Gifford Lewis explores their relationship and their back- 


emeral world where the failing Anglo-trish mingled 


temporarily with the resurgent Trish native, as though the drawing- 
room...and below-stairs had been compelled by circumstance to spend 
a decade or two together in a waiting room. A.B. 


ciation with Berk's Rogerage} by 
Simon Bell, Richard Curtiss and 


Helen Fi 


elding. London, Faber & 


Faber. 384 pp. £4.95 


Wim van Leer 


TD, 


tore my anything bul negligible self- 
esteem. And so to business. 


WHEREAS Burke 


the linea 


and money aristocracie: 


's Peerage traces 
ips of the power 
ss — only re- 


{ relations 


cently adding those known for their 


well-kno' 


wrness -- Who's Had Who, 


presented “in association with Berk's 


Rogerage 


confines itself to copula- 


live :elationships. While no puritan, 


Yuletide fun annual 


(30) said today she was 


PICK OF PUNCHI edited by Alan 
Coren. London, Grafton Books. 192 


pp. £9.9: 


5. 


SOMETHING FOR THE 
WEEKEND by Alan Coren. Lon- 
don, Spehre. 157 pp. £2.50. 

THE BEST OF ‘DEAR BILL" by 
Richard Ingrams and John Wells. 
London, Sphere. 269 pp. £3.99 


Jeff Black 


SS 


little elf 


in my spoon I tipped all the 


Grape Nuts on to the table but there 


was no 
“f 


little house. 


guess J will have to go to Beth- 


seda Naval and have the little house 


taken ὧν 
will lool 

As fo 
Schultz 
all be ἰ 


ut. Otherwise my collection 
k dumb...” 

r the arms shipment, George 
“said not to worry, it would 
aken care of.” 


Cartoons by Heath, Haldane, 


fiolkes 
persed 


the “Country 


and others are liberally dis- 
throughout the book while 
Life™ section, which 


publishes the best, or worst. of jour- 
nalese -- depending on one’s view- 


point -- 
jaughs, 


of the 
Echa: 
. “An 


provides some terrific belly 
except maybe for the editor 
Northampton Chronicle and 


ὦ Detective Constable Patri- ; 
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Redcoats are coming 


SEX: ὙΠΟ HAD WHO (in asso- 1 find the verb rogering somehow bi-sexual aberrations to which ΤΠ 


repulsive and would much prefer the 
four-letter verb and expletive 
synonyms, It is not to be found in the 
Oxford Dictionary but, according to 
Grose (1785), it is derived from 
Roger, acommon name for a bull, 

The compilation under review re- 
venls some 22 daisy-chains sexually 
connecting the most unlikely people, 
a plot elegantly explored in Arthur 
Schnitaler’s Reigen (filmed us La 
Ronde) and summed up in the ditty: 

i danced with aman 

Who danced with a girl 

Whe danced with the Prince of 

Wales. 


MANY LINKS in the copulatory 
dui ins are of the matrimonial 


cia Baseley 


‘a very lucky woman’ after being hit 
by ἯΣ gar, carried 10 yards on the 
bonnet and then having her left leg 


run over.” 


COREN'S individual offering. 
Something for the Weekend? lacks 
the variety of Pick of Punch but 
nevertheless is again very, very fun- 
ny. Coren is at his best when picking 
on some actual target, be it Presi- 


{ 
dent Reagan or the novels of D.} 
Lawrence or Ernest Hemmingway 

My favourite piece. however. 
centres on the Bishop of Durham 


ho kicked up quite a fuss -- and the 
ey of God, according to some 
-- after rea pe 
is flock that the Bible should no’ 
Seamer literally. ΚΑ ities 
Gosne! According to St. Durham, 
Corea provides the rational expla- 
nation for Jesus's miracle of the 


fundamentalists 


be interpreted 


loaves and fish: 


“19 And he took the two fishes. 


and he hung them over the fire 
little while. aes 

“30 And his disciples 
saying, What is_ 
thou ΕἾ performing now? 

“21 And he said unto them, It 
called smoked salmon, you slice 
very thinly and you put it on fi 


s marvelled, 
is this miracle that 


itchy with easily inflamed sensibilities.) heisright- 


variety, some ure admittedly profli- 
gate and some couplings (what with 
the libel laws) are euphemistically 
termed “romantically linked.”” 

Thus it took five rogers to get from 


Dilemma 


Henry Ν}}} to Mary Queenof Scots, THE BOOK OF QUESTIONS by 
via Catherine Purr, Lord Seymour, Gregory Stock. New York, Work- 
Elizabeth 1 and the Duke of Norfolk man Publishing, 205 pp. $3.95. 
(each name and relationship carries 
a potted biography). 

From Louis XIV to Ivan the Forse 
took seven intermediaries, including 
Pope Clement XIV. We find Napo- 
leon somewhere between Louis XV 
and the Duke of Wellington. Nearer 
our own time we find Omar Sharif 
bedded alongside Barbara 
Streisand. Who can maintain that 
Arabs and Jews can’t make it 
together? From President Marcos to 
Princess Diana is but a short hop, 
skip and a jump (seven in fact) while 


Robert Greengard 


ALTHOUGH NOT unlike a 
question-and-answer book, this 
work is not a quiz. It provides no 
answers, for one thing - the reader 
supplies his own -- and there are no 
“right” answers. Quoting the au- 
thor: “These are questions af a diffe- 
rent sort...about values, beliefs, 
love, money, Sex, integrity aiprit 
ince Charles, islink- ity. pride, ethical dilemmas, whic! 

ue Poles via bir Ken- warrant deep solitary reflection but 
nedy, Mick Jagger. Jayne Mansfield are particularly stimutating when ex- 
and others. The Duchess of Windsor plored with others.” Entertainment 
and Sylvester Stallone are kept apart aside, that last stipulation consti- 
by Aly Khan, Orson Welles and cree i pokey ramp 

i i ree ἢ occas r 
ie reesei eee obvious answer: What would consti: 

From Joan Collins to Farrah Faw- tute a “perfect” evening for you? 
cett took 36 stations, all shunted Surely the answer is the sane for 
through Ryan O'Neal. Between every happily married male: “An 
Humphrey Bogart and Sarah Fergu- ¢vening with friends who have not 
son stand (or lie) 1] intermediaries. yet heard my latest jokes. cae 
King Hussein's connection with Mrs. many are thought-provoking, sucl 
Soraya Khashoggi, it is suggested, 48: Which is preferable: great suc- 
may well have had finance/political cess professionally but an exciting 
undertones. private life — or great happiness in 

Occasionally the male/female erie τ but τὰ uaa Oe 

ion is i fessional career 
alternation is interrupted by gay or toon the cowed going ial rari 
i tly “Would you kill an innocent person 
a ie Twa eek beer car ifit auld end hunger in the world?" 
Mercedes Most present will agree, “Sure, if I 
Dietrich can pick the person," and then settle 
down to the debate. 

Several are Faustian in nature: 
Would you accept 20 years of ex- 
traordinary happiness if it meant you 
would die at the end? No. 37 is 
threatening to the (ahem!) mature 
reader: What was your best experi- 
ence with drugs or τρις zone 

e Duchess of York. would answer, τ en aspirin cure 
τὰ" bears out the author's my headache." It ξοη αυξτι tas 
contention that "if you've rogered was your worst? Some of a ‘When 
anyone, you've rogered everyone in it didn't. Many are best for oars 
the history οἵ the world."If what- Given the choice of anyone in the 
the-butler-saw’ fitter-ature is your world, whom would Login ἴϑ 
bag, thisis your book. © dinner guest, close friend, love 

a - No. 63is an itchy question about cars 
and car deaths, No. 94 confronts us 
pieces of bread, you would not cred- with a truly disquicting irony. 
it the number of people you can ᾿ 
εὐ δε for, it will dines τὰς fave of FO ea ae 

ite know them.” assage of tim 
ibar mitzvahs as we kn P ae oe ae peyote 
T PEOPLE think Denis penetrating. One of the hardes 
ahs v a drunken, getf-loving asks: You see self-destructive aes 
racist who spends his days hiding haviour (in someone) who is clearly 
from his overpowering wife, com- unaware of it: Would you point ᾿ 
monly known as the Boss. For this, out? Another deals with eel 
Denis T. has Richard Ingrams and «διοῖοοϑοῦ shew: This is meaty an' 
ls to thank. entertaining stuff. ν᾽ 
peeiec Bill" letters, which At first, some of the Lape 
have been running in Private Eye seemed sophomoric. In the end ii 
since the Thatchers have “had to was possible to conclude that es 
ship the whole shooting match over approximately 260 questions, τῇ 
to Number Ten," are the purparted groups can be addressed, Ἂν ἴδει 
correspondence between Denis young sophomores, like dirty ol 
‘Thatcher and his old golfing and men,neediovingtoo. | ΤΙ 
drinking buddy, Bill. Some are enlightening jet 
: Those who know the Thatchers being asked. Viz: When youars, : 
. suy the Ingrams/Wells’ caricature is friends, do your interactions ge ς 
not far off the mark. The letters stop = much touching — i.e., apes a 
short of Thatcher's most recent elec- -ging, roughhousing or ge 
tion result but here are Denis's rubbing? and, do you hope : at 
thoughts on her second victory: professional success will somehow 

“Dear Bill. : magically lead to personal happi- 

Well that's it! Whata bullerushing ness? Also: What can people learn 
disaster! In all my wildest night- about you by looking at your 
mares 1 never. visualised it being friends? More: In thinking of sex, 1 
quite as bad as this, Another five you think of a broad range Ὁ 
a years of guaranteed hardlabour asa touching. holding and caressing, or 

tailor's dummy being wheeled onto mainly of sexual intercourse? 


applies. Thus we have the 
Stein, Alice B. Toklas, 
d'Acosta and Marlene 
sequence with a spur-line from the 
latter via Michael Wilding to Eli- 
zabeth Taylor and thence to an unre- 
corded connection with the World 
Zionist Organization. ᾿ 

The work's climax comes in an 
avalanche of 80 sexually-linked 
names, from Henry VIII to Fergy. 


i time the Boss plays host “Good questions,” says the au- 
Be the likes οἱ Hopalong, Big Chief thor, vdonkt lead to answers, they 
Coon or Ahmed ben Wog.” lead to more questions.” In the con- 


text of the desirability of sociable, 


i i Γ Private Eye, the 2 
it repay alee 2 animated and diferesting evenings, 


it book is very funny but.not for those 
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INTERVIEWING: the εἰπέ! 
irewtog uf an 101 ἢ rene 
(ilo Hons om E687. Mar 
Pours αὐ κὸν} hese he distinguistice 
Dante pts with dead itesary quali 
ty. Hee answer “Totellyeave, the 
maple af the story. AG that 


port an auditor wales what te ts. 
father ΤΠ whathe knows τ 

Ti comhl be the portes CSuninnary 
nfthe μα αν af the work of Duras 
her 


what vie ty. itelly 
highly porcepie and ἢ 
honntiy ptose αν tlways imbued 
with these attics 

fatade 11 estiaitinary volley 
one arheles and ister ews Spe 
ning Μ᾽ yours, gives Δα dgacad her 
thycrsity and ber ability to write well 
Βα ον. about alist 


Alperian ΠΡ. ΜΝ: ΟΝ 
amazing ἩΠ τ νιν from 
year-old schoolebith, disc 
quality of Marne Callas's: νοσεῖ 
nels Maggot bonteyn: discusses 
her ww avant sake tilm-mniki 
amd scripts, imerviews cvlebrity- 
pouilesses Tike Jeanne Mureau or 
Bardot; canverses with the painter 
Francis bbtceat 


ity τὸ 
im- 


| journa- 
she wrote for 
Vowne, France Suire, Liberation - 
Maidertaked doc the money. che 
freaher they provided from the 
wauktof ter own novels, tor the 
siinple opp tunity te get “outside 
herself. She prefaces them with this 
highly debatable statement: “Four- 
nits without a nioral position is 
inpossible. | lave nd myself of 
many prejudices, but surely the 
μ lest of then was to have be- 
lieved int the pussilulity of objective. 
ly reporting an event... To write for 
a newspapee is to write immediately, 
The writing is inevitably affected by 
the impatience of the medium, by 
the obligation to write quickly, and is 
sumewhat neglected, The iden of 
neglecting the writing does not dis- 
please me.” 

One of France's most disting- 
uished writers, she eagerly joins the 


OUTSIDE: Selected Writings by 
Marguerite Duras, translated by 
Arthar Goldhammer. London, 
Kani 
1 


don, 
£2.05, 

LA POULKUR -- by Marguerite 
Dinas. London, Flamingo/Collings. 
183 pp. £3.95, 


Aloma Halter 


lamingw/Callings. 123) pp. 


Resistance 10 fight the tyranny, the 
Unquestioned authority of the writ- 
ten word, 


CLOSELY LINKED with the sub- 
versive cnti-novel movement of the 
"30s ~ that of the nouveau roman - 
which Alain Robbe-Grillet’s critic- 
ism aud words triggored off, Duras, 
too joins the fray, denigrating plot, 
charncter, “ideas” — all the tradition- 
al trappings of the novel, [er work 
tends towards rupture. “in disman- 
(ling habits, in breaking the sanctity 


ι 
! . 
writing can be a clandestine act and 


A clandestine act 


af the space af the novel, in cleansing 
dnguage and phrase, she returns tv 
he novel its true and subversive 
ignificance,” wrole the French cri- 
Vorondekt. 

Doras fights against the stratitica- 
ion of thought, af social nurs in 
aanguage, yet goes on believing that 


fat “once speech touk over, that 


clindestinity was gone." So, 
although she writes film scripts, 
among them the acclaimed Hiroshi- 
“πὰ Mon Amour, she is often in 
despair at what effect: someone 
acting, saying her words, has on the 


ι 


ext, the fluidity of the printed word, 
In The Lover, ane sees what, in 


her criticism, it is she has been 
pressing for. This is her tour de force, 
ἃ work that continually crosses the 
boundary between literature and 
life. Set in Saigan in the early 193Us, 
this is the autobiographical story of 
her own first love, Duras, barely 16, 
is from a gentecl, impoverished 
French family, eking out a semi- 
respectable existence in the col- 
onies. The girl meets a man twice her 


age, the son af a local Chinese mil- 
linnaire. Defying afl the social con- 
sentons of the place and time, the 
two become lovers, lust toa love that 
is. self. doomed. They immerse 
themselves in the private world of 
therr passion: “We bathed again in 
the coul waters from the jars, we 
kissed, we wept, and ἃ it wus 
unto death. hut this tim ready, 
the pleasure it gave us was inconsol- 
able.”” 

From recalling scenes of this kind 
of intensity and erotigism, Duras can 
tuing the reader abruptly outside the 
narrative, looking on al the lovers 
with the cold hastility of the outside 
wortd: “Il goes on in the disreput- 
ahle quarter of Cholon, every even- 
ing... the litte French slut goes tu 
have her body caressed by a filthy 
Chinese millionaire.” 

Duras weaves in and out of her 
narrative. She holds it up to the bight 
and turns it around, viewing it from 
every ingle, Her control of this 
short, superb huok hus been called 
She holds the reins of fie- 
tion so Lightly that we forget this is a 
tale, and with her look atthe dilem- 
ma from the outside. 

At other moments, she relaxes, 
allows the reader inte that rich, 
exotic other world ~ Saigon of the 
Thirties - abandoning herself in the 
Haw of lier memory to the How of 
prose: “I can’t really remember the 
days. The light of the sun blurred 
and annihilated all colour. But the 
nights, 1 remember them. The blue 
wis more distant than the sky, 
heyond afl depths... Sometimes, in 
Vinh Long, when my mother was 
sad, she'd order the gig and we'd 
drive vut into the country to see the 
night in the dry season... the light fell 
from the sky in cutaracts of pure 
transparency, in torrents of silence 
and immobility. ‘The air was blue, 
you could hold it in your hind.” 

Durns's strength, il seems, is to 
write froma deep sense of self that is 
entirely without the intrusions of 
egotism. This veins all the pieces in 
La Doleur, in which the original 
French title has been kept to convey 
the sense of irreparable loss and 
tragedy. Also superbly translated by 
Barbara Bray, here are a few short 
stories culled from Duras's World 
War IL experiences: powerful and 
harrowing writing about difficult, 
even distasteful, subjects, including 
a blow-by-blow account of the inter- 
rogation of a French Nazi informer 
who has‘been caught by the Resist- 


ance, of which Duras was an active 
member. Duras’s writing is 
courageous here: She does nut flinch 
from describing the cruelty and the 
vengeance of the “good guys.” The 
stories convey what life was actually 
like in Paris in the summer of 1944 
and late spring of 1945, 


THE LONGEST PIECE in the cal- 
lectiun describes the period when 
Duras was wuiling for news of her 
hushand, Robert L.. who, being 
Jewish, hid been deported by the 
Germans. She does not know if he 
was sent to ἃ labour camp or te an 
extermination cump. She dees not 
know if he is still alive or has been 
{turned into ashes. As camp after 
camp is liberated in the spring of 
1945, the chances of finding prison- 
ers of war and detainees both in- 
crease and diminish, with the stories 
of horror they bring in their wake. 

Duras's narrator, her former 50}, 
waits by the phone, walks the streets 
of Paris imagining that she can see 
her husband alive, dead, dying, 
starving even as she fs thinking of 
him. Even her work , for an organiza- 
tion that traces and helps dissemi- 
nate news of prisoners of war, is of 
no relief and does not distract her 
thought: “1 can't work properly; of 
all the names [ record, none is ever 
his. Every five minutes | want to give 
up, lay down the pencil, stup asking 
for news, leave the Centre for the 
rest of my life.” 

After the rawness of whit feels 
(even to the reader) like centuries of 
nightmarish waiting, Robert L. is 
finally found hy friends of theirs in 
Dachau, in the prohibited area of the 
camp where the hopeless cases were 
left to die. Because of the typhus 
scare, he hid to be smuggled out, 
brought back to France. On behulf 
of her transformed husband - more at 
living skeleton than a buniin being - 
Duras starts the daily struggle with 
deuth as they try to feed him gruel. a 
teuspoon al τι time several times a 
day, while his body rejects what if 
most needs. 

Once mure, Duras insists that we 
are closer to life than to literature. 
“La Douleur is one of the most 
important things in my life. It can't 
really be called ‘writing’... | found 
myself confronted with a 
tremendous chaos of thought and 
fecling that { couldn't bring myself to 
tamper with, and beside which liter- 
ature was something of which | felt 
ashamed.” oO 


THE LATE Alf Hutchinson (Road 
to Ghana) wus fond of relating how 
he submitted the manuscript of a 
‘novel tv South Africa's largest pub- 
lishing and distributing network, the 
Central news Agency, soon alter the 
end of the Sceand World War. Tho 
towering, burly, bearded, six-foot- 
something Alf wus semmoned to the 
office of the manuging director, a 
inan named Wolpert, who asked 
him, “Tell me the truth, my boy. Did 
you wrile this by yoursolf?” 

As late ns the mid-1960s, coltee- 
tions of South African poctry und 
prose published by major British 
houses and edited by leading South 
African writers (white) contuined 
fitde or no writing by blacks or 
coloureds; nor did they have special 
sections devoted to translations of 
oral literature. Not that there was 
any shortage of good black writers at 
the time. oe 

Perspectives, biive changed and 
white South Afrien hus. gained a litte, 


human awareness of the black . 


majority on which it depends, Also, 
the development, in deflancd, of the 


wide powers of censorship enjoyed . 


by the South African state appar- 


aius, of a vigorous local publishing 
industry aver the lust 20 yeurs, has 
led to the far greater avatlabilly of 
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Humour and horror 


A LAND APART: A Contemporary 
South African Render edited by 
Andre Brink and J.M. Cocizee. 
London: Faber & Faber; New York, 
al Penguin (paper). 256 pp. 


Michael Wade 


South African writing to South Afri-. 
can readers, blick and white alike. 


‘THE COLLECTION, edited by two 
of South Africa’s finest contempar- 
ary novelists, Andre Brink and Jolin 


"Οὐρίου, reflects this new situation 


with great sensitivily. The editors 
are unable to ignore the fractured 
nature of South Africun reality, and 
their anthology is divided into two 
sections -- by language rather than 
colour, ,- : 

., Most of the black writers repre- 
ented have carvers spanning Sowe-" 
(ozo: boginning after 1976, and thc 
“lunghage of (heir choice Is English. 


Whe Afrikaner Writers, ‘represented + 
in Aransintion, ‘ure.no less aware of: 


going, and their diagnoses are not 
very different. 

* Thus divided families is the theme 
of Bon J. Langa's poem, “For my 
Brothers (Mandela and Mbeki) in 
Exile," and of Abraham H. de Vries! 
story, ‘Tin Soldiers Don’t Bleed” -- 
and in both pieces, the dividing force 
ia, not surprisingly, apartheid. Both 
Afrikaner and black writers are 
obsessed by the violence of their 
shared society; Elsa Joubert spares 
no detnils of the bureaucratic brutal- 
ity meted out daily to blacks who 
minst come into contact with the 
various government agencies’ that 
control their movements in order to 
live (‘Back Yard"), while Mtutuzeli 
Matshoba (‘Call Me Not A Man”) 
focuses on the physicol-abuse and 


- degradation carried out by the 


township police against thoir vic- ἡ 


tims. 


“ONE SUBJECT for long the sole 


‘the agonies their country is under- . 


possession of black writers has cros- 
sed the edlour. and fanguage line ina 


: fascinating “and convincing way, de- 


monstraling again (as if farther 
proof were needed) that all South 
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Africans share the same destiny. 
This is the awareness of the braak- 
down of hitherto stable institutions, 
in particular the family, under the 
impact of social and political forces. 

An astonishing proportion of the 
Afrikaner contributions deals with 
broken families, divorce, despair 
arising out of loneliness. In the most 
powerful of these, Lettie Viljoen’s 
“Lament for Koos - Fragment” a 
divorced woman whose mourning 
for the husband who left her has 
become uncontrollable, thinks: 
“The polished floors, the ironed cur- 
tains, the washed walls reflect the 
light. The reflected order is like 
death, I want to escape it. [long for a 
black woman (my domestic help 
would do) to take my head in her 
hands and sing to me..." 


BLACK WRITERS provide the 
humour, Afrikaners the horror, 
Motshile wa Nthodi's poem “South 
African Dinlogue,” is a painful but 
hilariously accurate presentation of 
the ‘absence of communication .be- 
tween groups und individuals, while 
Hennie Aucamps's Bosman- 
influenced “For Fout Voices” pene- 
(rates further into the underworld of 


__ the soul of rurai white South Africa 


than the Marico Master ever cared to 


—for publication, anyway. 

But the most powerful and moving 
piece in the collection — which in- 
cludes both a short story and an 
excerpt from a novel by Nadine 
Gordimer as well as pieces by Hen- 
nie Aucamp, Dalene Matthee, Masi- 
zi Kunene and Christopher Hope —is 
a story (autobiographical frag- 
ment?) by Joel Matlou, described in 
the notes on contributors as a “fac- 
bot worker.” “Man Against Him- 
self" describes dispassionately and 
with an astonishing mixture of inno- 
cence, vividness and humour, 24 
days in the life of a black man who 
goes to work on a mine because an 
acquaintance told him “it was a fast 
way of making money.” The hero 
emerges from an amazing series of 
vicissitudes, physical deprivation 
and sheer unpleasantness with the 
observation: “Ὁ don’t have to fear 
blasting. I know now that I can live 
one day at a time and that every day 
is ἃ time for a wise man.” t 

Brink and Coetzee’s Reader is a 
triumph, from its coolly informative 
introduction through the gamut of 
pain, rage and sometimes laughter at 
the ironies and agonies of the South 
African experience contained in its 
pages. If you want to understand 

- South Africa now, read it. _a 
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THE FIFTH COLUMN 
Matt Nesvisky 


“ABBA?” 

“Ask your mother." 

“| did. She told me to ask you." 

“For heaven's sake, what kind of 
thing is that to tell a child? That 
woman. Anyway, can't you see I"m 
busy writing?" 

“But you're just lying on the 
sofa.” 

“How many times have I told you 
- this is the way Abba creates. Art- 
ists need pence and quiet and fre- 
quent horizontalizing. We need to 
elevate the feet with pillows so the 
creative juices can...” 

“Oof. You also need bonbons and 
Bisli and Coca-Cola und potato 
chips? Ima says if you didn’t stuff 
yourself on all that junk, the cre- 
ative juices would be able to work 
their way through your arteries a lot 
easier.” 

“If your mother is so smart, why 
can't she answer your pesky 
questions?” 

“She said 1 should ask you this 
one, because you're the thev-log-ian 
in the family.“ 

“Theologian? Ah... 1 sce. Well, 
all right, little person, let's have it. 
What -- ha-ha - theological questior 
is troubling your pretty little head?" 

“[ just want to know: What's 
Christmas?” 

“Beg pardon?" 

“Christmas. What is it?" 

“How do you come up with such 
entire There is no Christmas. 

c're Jewish le, living in a 
Jewish state. Wow, look what hap- 

ns — they open the cinemas on 

riday nights and our kids immedi- 
ately want to hang stockings over 
the fireplace. The rabbinute is right 
— we're going down the tubes faster 
than you can say Ho, ho, he, Listen, 
child, we don't have Christmas, pet 
that through your noggin." 

“I know we don't have Christmas, 
Abba. I just want to know whit itis. 
They refer to it is the American ‘T'V 
shows we gel. {t's menti i 
beck gel ntioned in 

“T've told you not to watch so 
much TV. And reading causes hair 
to grow on your palms."* 

Boy. You'd think a person could 
get a straight answer around here.” 
All right, all right, don't start 
with the tears. Nu, Christmas is the 
birthday of Jesus. So naturally it's a 
big happy holiday for the Christians. 
You know what Christians are?" 

“The goyim?” 

μη τίβινὶ git Now if there are no 


“But who was Jesus?" 

‘Jesus? Ah. Well, Jesus was ἢ 
Pins Prophet. A teacher, a 

“A rabbi? You mea wasn 
yim well ἢ he wasn't 

“Ah... Well, no. He was one of 
us. In fact, he wa: Ὁ 
Nazareth, Gi τ ΕΠοπῚ 
κι now where Nazarcth is. We 
Wenl through it on our annual 
at trip last year. But Nazareth is 
a nistian town. If Jesus was Jew- 
. 1sh, he must have been born in Up- 


| per'Nazareth.”. 


in Bethiegest st UslY he wes born 


enema He? I don't 
“Ah... Well, you see, his par 
i ν his parents 
. hae Nazareth. But they hap 
a The be in Bethlchem when..." 
hey had a baby coming and 
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they were trayelling in the terito- 
ries? Were they looking at cheap 
housing for young couples?" 

“Something like that. We're not 
sure of the details. You have to re- 
member, this was all a very long 
time ago.” 

“It’s a little confusing. These par- 
ents — who were they?” 

“Ah... Well, his father was 
named Joseph. He wis a simple car- 
penter. His mother... well, we won't 
go into that now.” 

“Wait a minute. If his father 
worked with his hands, then he must 
have been called Yussuf. But you 
said..." 

“Things were different back then. 
In those days Jews had to work, 
too." 

“Really? How awful. But I never 
knew when you're serious. Maybe 
the family was from a kibbutz near 
Nazareth? 1 heard you once sity the 
only Jews who work are on 
kibbutzim." 

“That's it, they must have been 
kibbutznikim. Pioneers." 

“L see. But wait - a kibbutz child 
who grows up to be a rabbi? He 
must have turned πόσον btsiuva.” 

“Its a litte more complicated 
than that. Jesus was Jewish, but he 
sort of became a Christian.” 

“Like Bob Dy 

“You've got it” 

“Okay. Bat explain something 
vbse - what's this business about Je- 
sty being born ina stable?" 

“Ah... Well, you see, there was 
ho room at the inn.” 

“They couldn't get a reservation 
because they were Jewish?” 

“No, dummy. You five to re- 
member how hard it is to book a 
room in Bethlehem at 
Christmastime.” 

“Qh, yeah. But to have a baby in 
a stable? Didn't they have Kapat 
Holim?"* 

“Everybody bas Kupat ΠΟΙ πὶ, it 
Was just - probably there was a hos- 
pital strike, that's all.” 

“That figures. But Abba, where 
do pine trees come into it? On the 
TV shows they always have this litde 
buby Jesus under u pine tree." 

“Ah... The Christmas tree. Well, 
you see, that’s a sort of symbol...” 

“Of the pioncers who planted 
trees fur the Jewish National 
Fund?" 

“Could be. We're really not 
sure.” 

“Oof. One other thing - who's 
this Santa Claus who gives out the 
presents at Christmastime?” 

“Santa Claus? Ah... Well, the 
name comes from the Sammy 
Clause. Uncle Sam is an American 
uncle who gives pia There's i 
clause that says Uncle Sammy pays 
for everything.” 

“That's nice. In fact, it all sounds 
very nice. Why don't we celebrate 
Christmas too?” 

“T told you, it's only for the Chris- 
lians.. Yes, Christmas is very nice. 
and the Christians should all enjoy 
their holiday toduy in peace and 
contentment. But as for us - well, it 
just happens there are certain things 
Jews can't swallow." 

“Like what?” 

“Well, like thove rum cakes with 
that cloying cundied fruit,” 

“Ob. yeah. Yuck!" ‘OD 


and hates 


CALEB’S COLUMN 
N.D.Gross 


IT WAS WHILE T was serving as 
the Jerusalem stringer - part-time 
ant correspondent - of an in- 
ternational news agency over two 
decades ago that [ was sent to the 
King David ΠΟΙΟῚ on this day of the 
year and instructed to phone from 
there to the ageney’s London bu- 
rea on the Christinis festivities as 
seen from Israc!’s pre-eminent ho- 
tel. 1 entered the vast lounge with its 
neo-ke'iltt-Solomonic decor and was 
struck dumb. It was a vast void, 
except for a couple of elderly men 
dozing in armchairs. It was like the 
Knesset during a debate on aliya or 
road safety. 

In those days, before 1967, there 
was a Christmas story out of Jerusa- 
Jem, but it happened the day before, 
when Jordan opened its normally 
sealed frontier to allow Israeli Chris- 
tian Arabs to celebrate with their 
relatives al Bethlehem, then across 
the border. 

The crossing point was known as 
Mandelbitim Gate because the ad- 
jacent building was owned by the 
pirents of the man wha was to be- 
vome a governor of the Bank of 
Isracl, The “medieval Mandelbaum 
Gate," ἢ. rival news agency catled it 
one year in felicitous ignorance. OF 
course, hid the future governor's 
mame been Tannenbaum (fir. and 
not almond tree), there would have 
been a neat link with Christmas. 

As it was, apart from the midnight 
mass at the Darmition Abbey on 
Mount Zion und the pretty lights 
and prayers in Nazareth, Christaws 
didn't come to Israel until, 1967, 
when Bethlehem came within this 
country's orbit, 


BUT APART from all the countless 
direct, Christian associations with 
the Land of Israel, there is a link 
between the Western churches’ 
Christmas and the wine city of Ri- 
shon [e-Zion. On Deeember 25, 
1881. there began in Warsaw, then 
under Russian rule, a three-day po- 
gram in which 12 Jews were mur- 
dered and several raped. 

‘This led to a spurt in emigration 
from Russian Poland to the west, 
some hayen-seekers even coming to 
Eretz Yisrael. Among the latter 
were many wanting to become tillers 
of the soil of the Holy Land. To 
organize their settlement, a Vaad 
Halutzei Yesud Hama‘ala (“‘com- 
mittee of pioneers of the beginning 
of the ascent”) was created in Jaffa. 
‘The first settlement the committec 
established was called Rishon le- 
Zion -- the “first to Zion.” This city 
and “grandmother in [srael’* which 
now has a population of some 
120,000, (may the evil eye not with- 
er them) was run at first on lines 
something like a moshav, 39 years 
before Nahalal, the first “official” 
moshav was created. 


THE QUEEN OF England, Scot- 
land, Wales, Northern Ireland and 
the Falklands, in her annual Christ- 
mus Day broadcast to her peoples, 
today was due to deplore the terror- 
ism being waged by the Irish Repub- 


lican Army in her Irish territories. |. 


Had her Foreign Office minister of 
state been properly briefed on this 
attitude of his sovereign, he might 
this-week have shown more under- 
standing of Israel’s “troubles” and 
have found out which side is doing 
the hating at this “season of 
goodwill.” ; a 
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Imagine you're Tel Aviv. A man walks up to you and 
wants to give you a million shekels. Just like that. You 
don't say no, of course, but you might have a few 
pertinent questions: are you kidding? Is this a joke? 
Why? Am | dreaming? Do you want a receipt? Well, Tel 
Aviv City Hall was exactly as dumbfounded as you would 
be. 


City officials would have been more receptive to a 
five-shekel donation than to the peculiar gentlaman who 
whipped out his cheque book and dashed off a flurry of 
zeroes with alarmingly little ado. All he asked for in return 
was a job with the municipality. “He was a weird-looking 
man, dressed like a bum," said a dazed City Hall 
spokesman. Crackpot or tycoon, philanthropist or 
nudnik, any man with a million to offer is sure to generate 
as much infectious excitement as healthy scepticism. 
Now we can afford a subway system! (if the cheque 
doesn't bounce); skyscrapers like In Manhattant (unless 
it was stolen); no more taxes! (If the bank honours the 
cheque); libraries, hospitals, the Olympics! (unless he 
stops payment). So Te! Aviv deposited the cheque, held 
its breath for a couple of days, and then the verdict came 
in: thumbs down. ἢ bounced. Mr. Million is now in a lot of 
trouble with the bank, which intends to fine him, but it 
could have been much worse — the 
processed the cheque, and saddle 
NIS 1,000,000 overdraft. 


What's an Israeli million? Your friends and relatives 
overseas would love to:know. Make sure they're getting 
the full story of life in Israel, from caveat emptor to empty 
coffers - write out a cheque for a gift subscription to THE 
JERUSALEM POST INTERNATIONAL EDITION. 
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